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The Uses of the Coal Strike; Cuba and the Brussels Sugar Con- 
ference; A Phase of German Imperialism. 


HE coal strike in the anthracite region, which virtually 
began May 12th, still continues. It is estimated to have 

cost the employees alone in these three months about fourteen 
millions of dollars in loss of wages, and the loss to the companies 
and to the general public who are consumers of coal should be 
added to this, if we are to get a conception of the expense of this 
industrial war. The National Civic Federation intervened 
before the strike had been declared permanent, but to no effect, 
and the two parties settled down to a contest of endurance. 
The situation must seem very discouraging to those who imag- 
ined that the creation of the Committee of Thirty-six by the 
National Civic Federation would introduce an era of industrial 
peace, and yet there are some circumstances in the case which 
indicate that progress is being made in the conduct of strikes and 
that the amount of study which has been spent upon the subject 
has not been altogether futile. At the annual convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America, held at Indianapolis on the 
Igth of July, there was a strong sentiment in favor of calling out 
the bituminous coal miners for a sympathetic strike; the con- 
vention, however, voted by a large majority not to do this. This 
wise decision may be attributed directly to the scientific study 
given to the labor movement in recent years and to the disinter- 
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ested efforts of the National Civic Federation. The miners have 
learned that sympathetic strikes do not pay and that to break 
contracts is to injure the cause of organized labor. It is also 
encouraging to see that, with few exceptions, the miners have 
refrained from violence. Some lessons have thus been learned 
from the past. The great opportunity of the National Civic 
Federation is, however, still before it. It was not to be expected 
that it could bring about peace when the parties to an industrial 
conflict had practically made up their minds to war, but it can, by 
a careful study of the conditions in the coal fields, pave the way 
towards an understanding by which wages and conditions of 
labor can be regulated in the future, without the resort to a costly 
starving match. Many of the questions at issue arise directly 
out of the physical and geological conditions of the anthracite 
coal district; others arise out of the social and ethnical conditions 
of the workers. The opportunity is now offered for a really 
scientific piece of practical work, not a shrewd compromise or a 
clever arrangement to tide over difficulties for a season, but a 
deliberate settlement of terms of employment analogous to that 
which is already an accomplished fact in the bituminous coal 
regions. If this can be brought about, this costly strike will not 
have been altogether in vain. 


It now seems certain that the proposals of the Brussels Sugar 
Conference will be adopted by all the countries which took part 
in the negotiations, with the possible exception of Russia. The 
results of this action will be far-reaching and will be watched 
with great interest on this side of the Atlantic because of the 
unexpected relief which it affords to Cuba. The relief was 
unexpected, not only because the failure of the Convention of 
1898 made the public sceptical of any international agreement 
on so vital a question of economic policy, but also because interest 
has been centered on the efforts to secure some concessions to 
Cuban sugar from our own Congress. The news of the favor- 
able votes of the French and German parliaments was all the 
more welcome in coming just at the time when the adjourn- 
ment of Congress without action in this matter had caused a 
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widespread feeling of disappointment and irritation. The pro- 
posals which have been adopted are as follows: No bounties, 
direct or indirect, shall be paid on the production or export of 
sugar; duties on imports shall be reduced to six francs per 100 
kilograms; if any country continues to pay bounties all other 
countries, who are parties to the agreement, shall retaliate by 
countervailing duties. 

The effect of this abolition of bounties on Cuban industry can- 
not fail to be very great. It is not unlikely that its effect on 
Cuban opinion will be equally important for this country. Three 
months ago Cuba found herself facing commercial ruin because, 
after a long period of military struggle and political reconstruc- 
tion, the product of her chief industry was shut out of European 
markets by prohibitive tariffs, and out of the neutral markets by 
the competition of the bounty-fed sugar of the Continent. Her 
only hope seemed to lie in securing some reciprocity arrangement 
with the powerful nation which had been claiming great credit 
for its friendly action in giving its small neighbor political inde- 
pendence. The situation now is that the United States has 
refused to make any concession to help Cuba in the difficult task 
of restoring prosperity, while relief is afforded by the agreement 
of the Continental nations to allow a fair competition between 
beet and cane sugar. All artificial aids are to be removed, and 
Cuba will have an equal chance in the neutral markets, without 
fear of bounties or preferential duties. Furthermore the regular 
duty on imports into the Continental countries will be reduced to 
one-half cent per pound, while remaining at four cents per pound 
in the United States. 

In the face of these facts it will not be surprising, if the Cuban 
people come to the conclusion that their real friends are on the 
other side of the Atlantic rather than on this. It is true that the 
repeal of the European bounties does not go into effect until Sep- 
tember, 1903. Cuba still has a year of unfair competition to 
face, and in the meantime much may happen here. Even if the 
“insurrectionists” in Congress are unmoved by such conditions 
as have just been stated, they are not likely to remain deaf to the 
emphatic endorsements of a policy of Cuban reciprocity which 
have found voice in the party conventions of the Western States. 
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Whether these utterances indicate a general reaction against 
hide-bound protectionism or merely popular sympathy for Cuba, 
they are sure to have great influence when Congress next meets. 
In the meantime the only positive action from which Cuba may 
benefit is that of the sugar-producing countries of Europe. 


That the real aims of German imperialism include something 
far more important than the control of tropical colonies, is made 
evident by the recent suggestion of a German economist, who is 
well known in America. This is the proposal made by Professor 
von Halle of Berlin for a close political and economic alliance 
between Germany and Holland, a proposal which naturally has 
already aroused much discussion abroad (Volks- und Seewirt- 
schaft, Vol. 11). The keynote of his essay is the statement that 
it is intolerable for Germany that the mouths of her two 
great rivers, the Rhine and the Danube, should be under 
foreign control, especially as the agriculture of the Danubian 
territory and the commerce from the Rhine outlets are the 
natural complements of German industry. Germany needs the 
ports of Holland as natural outlets for her commerce, while 
Holland, it is urged, is in the same position of weakness which 
has been the cause of the downfall, in the past, of all maritime 
city-states which were separated from the Hinterland. A close 
union of the two countries is therefore necessary, and this must 
be brought about by both commercial and political treaties. 
Holland must enter the German customs union (with reserva- 
tions as to details), German trade down the Rhine must receive 
every encouragement, and the two countries must adopt a uni- 
form naval policy. According to this scheme, Holland is to 
increase her fleet, and Germany to protect her against all attack, 
and to keep the river and the Dutch harbors open to her war-ships 
and her commerce in case of war. 

This proposition is ably defended on historical and economic 
grounds. “It is not,” says the author, “a question of fanciful 
schemes or of idle speculations over possible but unjustifiable 
aggression, but of the continuance of a process of natural develop- 
ment toward an end which neither land can call unnecessary. 
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It is a question of correcting historical mistakes, of restoring 
conditions which existed in the past and were the natural result 
of the movements of population, and the geographical forma- 
tion.” The self-interest of Holland is skillfully appealed to by 
emphasizing the humiliation which the Dutch felt at being so 
powerless in the face of the “subjection” of their “kinsmen” in 
South Africa, and by dwelling on the danger that John Bull 
or Brother Jonathan, “with their well-known Anglo-Saxon zeal 
for knowledge,’ may wish to make a practical investigation into 
the profitableness of the Dutch colonies. How far the Dutch may 
be attracted by proposals of this nature or how far they may 
be frightened into seeking a close German alliance, remains to be 
seen. Undoubtedly there would be many advantages to Holland 
as well as to Germany if the scheme were carried out, but there 
can be no question of the unpopularity of Germany in Holland, 
and the Dutchmen naturally fear that the only way in which 
the lion and the lamb can lie down together is for the lamb to 
be inside. Professor von Halle himself says at the outset that 
he is concerned with the immediate problem, and not with the 
possible question, whether in a great “world-liquidation” of the 
future this territory may not be divided between France and 
Germany according to the language boundary between the Wal- 
loons and the Flemish. 

Suggestions for the extension of German influence to the 
Southeast and the Northwest, by treaties or annexation, are not 
new, and frequently occur in connection with the hopes for a 
central European customs union. Professor von Halle’s essay, 
however, is notable for two reasons: firstly, because the clear cut 
ideas as to the actual course to be pursued, give it the character 
of a definite program rather than a vague proposal; and secondly, 
because it represents the ideas of a group of writers, who are 
practical rather than academic in their propaganda, and who, 
rightly or wrongly, are coming to be considered the advance 
spokesmen for the actual programs of “political realists.” 
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DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN LAND VALUES. 


ALUE in urban land is the resultant of economic or ground 
rent capitalized. Economic rent in urban land as in agri- 
cultural land measures its intrinsic or “original and indestruc- 
tible’ powers.' Since the sole function of urban land is to 
furnish area on which buildings may be erected, economic rent 
measures the superiority of any location over the poorest loca- 
tion within the same city. Any utility may compete for any 
location within a city, and all land goes to the highest bidder; 
but the limited suitability, due to natural or acquired causes, of 
different areas for different purposes, is so marked that much 
land has but one utility. Here, whatever competition there is 
will be among those of the same class of utilization. Where, 
owing to increase or decrease of various utilizations, their area 
and location change, competition among different classes of utili- 
zation arises. Practically all land within a city earns some 
economic rent, though it may be small, the final contrast being 
with the city’s rentless circumference. 

Economic rent is ascertained by deducting from the gross 
earnings of land and buildings, first, all taxes, insurance, repairs 
and operating expenses, and next, average interest on the capital 
invested in the building. To make a correct showing the build- 
ings must be suited to the location and managed with ordinary 
ability, or the apparent economic rent will have little or no bear- 
ing on the value of the land. 

The rate of capitalization is based on the average interest rates 
of all investments, and fluctuates in general with them, although 
within closer limits and more slowly. Wide differences occur 
in the rates of capitalization of rents from land of different uses 
in the same city and smaller differences between land having the 
same use in different cities. The stability of rents is the most 
vital point affecting the rate of capitalization, the minor factors 
being ease of convertibility and the attractive or unattractive 
character of utilization. In the same way that the rates of capi- 


*Ricardo: Prin. of Political Econ. 
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talization vary as to securities, Government bonds selling below 
a 2 per cent. basis, railroad bonds on a 3% per cent. to 4 per 
cent. basis, railroad stocks on a 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. basis, 
and industrials on a 7 per cent. to 10 per cent. basis, the rates of 
capitalization of urban rents vary between 4 per cent. for the high- 
est class property in the largest cities, 5 per cent. for second grade 
property in the same cities, or for first grade property in large 
cities, 6 per cent. for third grade property in the largest cities 
or the best property in small cities, 7 per cent., 8 per cent. and 
10 per cent. for tenements in the largest cities, and from 12 per 
cent. to 18 per cent. for temporary utilizations or disreputable 
purposes in the smaller cities. In general, the larger the city and 
the higher the class of property, the greater the stability of rents, 
and ease of convertibility, and the lower the rate of capitalization. 

Differences in rent are plainly apparent, but differences in rates 
of capitalization are not so generally taken account of, although 
a very large proportion of value in urban land comes from a low 
rate of capitalization. To illustrate, of two pieces of land yield- 
ing each an economic rent of $10,000 annually, one well located 
and improved with office building or retail shop might sell, 
excluding the building, on a 4 per cent. basis, or for $250,000, 
while the other, covered with cheap tenements, might sell, exclud- 
ing the buildings, on a 10 per cent. basis, or for $100,000. 
Where high prices are paid for land covered with buildings fully 
rented but yielding no net income, the basis of value is the esti- 
mated economic rent when the land is fully improved with 
modern buildings. An addendum to the formula to cover the 
value of improperly improved or vacant land may be made as 
follows: Value is the resultant of the capitalization of the esti- 
mated future economic rent under the highest utilization. For 
example, land on Wall street, covered with old four-story build- 
ings fully rented, but yielding no net income, recently sold for 
about $100 per square foot, the basis being the estimated earning 
power of the land improved with modern buildings. 

Eliminating the individual and special causes controlling the 
location of small settlements, commerce and industry, operating 
on the basic material of topography, establish three principal 
types of city according to the method of transportation which 
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first serves them. All settlements spring from other settlements 
and start at the most convenient point of contact with the outer 
world, this being usually a wharf where deep water and a high 
bank meet, if transportation is by water, the intersection of turn- 
pikes topographically located if transportation is by wagon, and 
a railroad depot placed for the convenient shipping of products 
if transportation is by rail. At the start external factors control 
the internal structure of cities, the first buildings clustering around 
the first transportation terminal. Whatever the type of city, 
growth consists of movement away from the point of origin and 
is of two kinds: central, or in all directions, and axial, or along 
the water courses, railroads and turnpikes which form the frame- 
work of the city. Electric street railroads and suburban rail- 
roads have greatly stimulated axial growth, producing star-shaped 
cities by contrast with the more circular form of the ancient 
walled towns. The chief modification of the shape of cities comes 
from the distorting effect of severe topographical faults, such 
as water surfaces or sharp elevations. 

Starting with the origin of any city, utility in land arises when 
the first buildings are erected, but until there is economic rent, 
there is no value in the land. Thus in New York, “Each settler 
was permitted to build his house where he pleased and to surround 
it by an inclosure of any convenient shape and size.’? Also in 
Los Angeles, “Anyone who wished a piece of land, either for 
building a home or for cultivation, applied to the ayuntamiento 
and received oral permission to go ahead and do whatever he 
pleased as long as he did not interfere with his neighbor.’* 
Later, when population increases so that lots less conveniently 
located are utilized, economic rent measures such advantage and 
value arises, the prices for land being at first nominal, varying 
from $10 to $100 a lot. An apparent exception to the general 
law of no value in the site when the city starts, occurs where 
cities are speculatively undertaken and the future is discounted, 
lots selling at comparatively high prices in advance of utility. 
The difference between price and value is usually demonstrated 


* History of Real Estate Building and Architecture in New York City, 
1898, p. 4. 
* History of Los Angeles, by C. D. Willard, 1901, p. 176. 
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before many years, the swing of the pendulum carrying these 
lots as far below their value as prices were formerly above it. 
Thus lots in Columbus, Ohio, which sold in 1812 at $200 to 
$300, sold in 1820 at $7 to $20,' and of recent instances there 
are many, such as the collapses in the early history of the specu- 
latively started towns of West Superior, Wis., Tacoma, Wash., 
Everett, Wash., and Birmingham, Ala. The attempt to force 
economic rent from city land seems to be uniformly unsuccessful, 
history showing that cities grow and are not made, and that 
human beings cannot be uprooted and moved in large numbers 
and immediately adjust themselves to the new opportunities of a 
new environment. 

The total value of the site of a city is broadly based on popu- 
lation and wealth, the physical city being the reflex of the total 
social activities of its inhabitants. The distribution of value 
follows closely after the distribution of utilities, the problem 
involving a classification of utilities, of the causes which influence 
their location, and of the resulting scale of values which they 
normally produce. 

In villages of but a few hundred population, land may sell 
by the acre, and include some agricultural features; but when 
the population has increased to a few thousand, a business center 
arises, the residences become separated from it and are driven to 
the circumference, and values run from $10 a front foot for resi- 
dence property up to $100 or $150 a front foot for business 
property. 

The smaller cities of under 50,000 population exhibit normally 
along transportation lines a warehouse and wholesale section, 
which changes into a manufacturing section as the city is left, a 
retail shopping district at the center, adjoining it an indetermi- 
nate zone utilized for institutions and boarding houses, then an 
outer zone of high grade or medium residences and finally 
laborers’ cottages at the periphery. 

As cities grow, increasing specialization in business causes 
new subdivisions in the industrial organization whose integration 
tends continually to greater complexity in the city’s structure. 


* History of Columbus, O., by J. H. Studer, 1873, p. 25. 
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Hence, in the largest cities there arise many centers for various 
classes of business, a banking center, women’s shopping centers, 
artizans’ shopping centers, wholesale-retail centers, manufactur- 
ing specialized in small centers, amusement centers, club centers 
and residence districts, divided into many grades, from the tene- 
ment sections near the factories and docks to the fashionable 
sections near the parks, while the axes of traffic run out in all 
directions from the city’s center and carry retail shops of dif- 
ferent grades through residence districts, the general result being 
great complexity in detail, with fairly simple and uniform suc- 
cession of districts. Whatever the size or shape of a city, the 
order of dependence of one utility upon another remains the 
same, as exhibited by the pursuit of the residence sections of dif- 
ferent classes by the shops of similar classes which supply them, 
the following of the higher wholesale houses after retail shops 
which are their customers and the slow advance of the bank- 
ing and office section into the older retail or wholesale dis- 
tricts. The general characteristic of a business district is to move 
slowly and continuously from the point of origin, while residences, 
attracted by turnpikes or street railroads, move more rapidly, 
leaving sometimes vacant or otherwise utilized land behind them. 

Change is a law of life and since utilities in cities continually 
shift in location and area, the value of all urban land is in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. Change occurs not only at the 
circumference, but throughout the whole area of the city, outward 
growth being due both to pressure from the center and to aggre- 
gation at the edges. The method of progression in the outward 
pressure of one zone upon another is not always a superior 
utility displacing an inferior, since in some cases a superior 
utility moves on and leaves behind a vacuum, into which an 
inferior utility moves. Outlying residence districts in proportion 
to their mass, quality and distance from the center, exert an 
attracting force upon it, unless modified by topography. 

In examining the distribution of values in some typical cities we 
may divide the land into two principal classes: business land 
and residence land, giving less consideration to land used for 
manufacturing, transportation, and special purposes, which, 
although having occasional high prices, lacks convertibility and 
has a more variable scale of values. 
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In the series of plats submitted the figures are intended to 
represent the value per front foot of the corners, except for New 
York, where the value per square foot is given, the naked land 
alone being valued and it being assumed that all lots are of the 
same depth, from 100 to 120 feet. An average valuation only 
can be given for the intersection of two streets, although the 
value of four corners often varies from 30 to 70 per cent. The 
value of inside property adjacent to these corners is almost 
always lower and may be figured at 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
less. The many variations which occur in adjacent lots are 
too complex to show on a small plat, the figures given being 
approximations based as far as possible on actual sales and 
known rentals. 
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Salt Lake City (population 53,531) is located where the 
Mormon Trail through Emigration Pass reached the valley floor 
of the Great Salt Lake, and was laid out to the east of the river 
Jordan. The first dwellings were erected on the block bounded 
by Third and Fourth streets South and Second and Third streets 
West, but the first store was erected at the intersection of Main 
street and First South, this corner being now the second in value 
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Main street has always! been the principal street is because it 
ran from the city to the Temple, and to Brigham Young’s tithing 
yard on the adjacent block. 


* The City of the Saints. R. F. Burton, 1862, p. 201. 
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The chief peculiarity of the original plat! is the size of the 
blocks, which are 660 feet square, as compared with normal blocks 
of about 300 feet square. This results in one-fourth as many cor- 
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*Stanbury’s Report on Salt Lake, 1853, p. 126. 
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ners in Salt Lake City as in the normal city, so that the two good 
intersections, those of Main street with South First and South 
Second streets, have an abnormal value reaching $1,800 per front 
foot. The further results are to concentrate business, on account 
of the small number of streets leading away from the center, 
and to remove almost all the value from a tract 400 feet square 
at the center of each block, since a depth of only 100 to 120 feet 
can be utilized. Thus we find in a distance of 300 feet a drop 
from $1,800 to $75 a foot, owing to the nonaccessibility of the 
interior locations. 


Residences normally seek moderate hills and in Salt Lake City 
the best residence district stretches east from the business center 
along the hill to the Military Reservation, the values being high- 
est on South Temple street, the approach to the residence section, 
and diminishing to the north as the hill is climbed and to the 
east in proportion to distance. The level plain south of South 
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Temple street is more or less built up with moderate class resi- 
dences, values in general diminishing in proportion to distance. 

Seattle (population 80,671) started at the Yesler saw mill, 
at the foot of Yesler Way. Formerly First avenue was the 
principal street, Second avenue beginning to rival it after its 
regrading in 1890. The growth of the best residence section 
on the first hill east of the business section has exerted a 
lateral attraction, which, added to the growth of the city north 
and the development of Pike street, has moved the higher general 
scale of values to Second avenue and has recently with the aid 
of the new Post Office lifted values on Third avenue. A whole- 
sale and manufacturing district has been developed south of 
Yesler Way on made land, with values running from $400 to 
$1,000, this district being continually extended by filling in the 
tide flats. In the distribution of residences in hilly cities the 
value curve follows closely the elevation curve, with the general 
scale diminishing in proportion to distance from the center. In 
Seattle the top of the first hill overlooking the city runs from 
$50 to $80 per front foot, the side of the hill being given up to 
boarding houses and institutions. Back of the first hill lies a 
hollow, with values running from $15 to $20 per front foot, 
while further out on the second hill values run up to $35. The 
hills to the north being farther away and not being as fashionable 
as the first hill to the east, vary from $25 to $50 per foot, and the 
small hill to the south, owing to the bad approach and the view 
over the tide flats and the manufacturing section, varies from 
$10 to $15 per foot. 

Richmond (85,050 population) is peculiar in having separate 
districts for the women’s shops and the men’s business section, 
this development being usually found only in the largest cities. 
The cause is largely topographical, the city starting where 
Shockoe Creek ran into the river, and the main business district 
growing slowly west on Main street. The erection of the Capitol 
ina large park protecting Franklin and Grace streets from traffic, 
established there the best residence district, which in time 
attracted the women’s shops to Broad street, conveniently near. 
The scale of values for women’s shops runs about one-half that 
of the men’s business district, which is about the normal propor- 
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tion in the largest cities where these sections are separated. 
Owing to the hills, business growth in Richmond is entirely to 
the west and there seems to be no prospect of a change of axis. 
The low price of wholesale property, $75 to $125 a foot, is notice- 
able, and is due to the small amount of wholesale business 
in Richmond by contrast with the large amount of territory 
adjacent to railroad tracks. Wholesale property is simply well 
located storage or warehouse property and is commonly over- 
valued, except where it is close to retail property and has foot 
traffic, when it may be classed as wholesale-retail. Wholesale 
yalues are sometimes run up to $200 or $300 a foot in western 
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cities on the strength of railroad side-tracks. An expenditure 
of $20,000 for building a mile of track would result, at $200 
per foot and two frontages benefited, in creating land values 
amounting to $2,000,000, which is obviously too good to be true. 

Residence values in Richmond are abnormally high, as they are 
in most Southern cities owing to the greater importance attached 
to social considerations in the South and possibly to the greater 
age of the cities. By contrast, the scale of business values is 
lower in Southern cities probably owing to the diminished con- 
suming power of the negroes, who form a considerable part of 
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T An Atlanta (population 89,872) furnishes one of the few examples 
: of an inland city whose site is not intersected by a water course. 
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the Union Depot being practically the starting point of the city. 
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In its origin and growth it has been purely a railroad town, hi 
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Two main turnpikes were laid out, Marietta and Decatur streets 
east and west, Peachtree and Whitehall streets north and south, 
whose intersection has only recently acquired the highest values 
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in the city. The bulk of the population first located south of 
the railroad tracks, possibly owing to the location there of the 
State Capitol, County Court House and City Hall, and White- 
hall street, between Mitchell and Alabama, still remains the prin- 
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cipal women’s shopping street. The development of Peachtree 
street as the one fashionable street of the city, drawing theatres, 
clubs, hotels, and office buildings after it, has at last moved the 
point of highest values from south of the railroad tracks to 
north of them. Residence values are high, owing partly to the 
monopoly of fashion held by Peachtree street, where values vary 
from $200 to $100. The better streets off Peachtree street, such 
as West Peachtree, Forest avenue, Ponce de Leon, North avenue, 
etc., show values running from $80 to $40; the wide differences 
in values for similar land being due not only to topography, but 
also to variations in the scale of development. Where large 
expenditures are made to improve a street by good pavements, 
sidewalks, parking, boulevarding, water, light, gas, etc., and 
by the erection of handsome houses protected by building restric- 
tions, if such developments attract a desirable class of purchasers 
who establish an attractive social neighborhood, the land will 
easily have double the value of adjoining land which has been 
allowed to develop itself. Owing to high land the Boulevard 
and Jackson street district is desirable, the low land between 
being occupied by negroes. In Atlanta, as in all Southern cities, 
the poorer locations are taken up by negroes, whose occupancy 
yields values as high as $10 or $12 per foot on account of the 
crowded utilization. The old residence district around the State 
Capitol south of the railroad tracks has suffered from natural 
decay and the encroachment of business, the highest residence 
value on the south side being given at $70, although owners 
claim values of $100 to $150. 

New York (population 3,437,202 and about 4,500,000 in the 
metropolitan district) exhibits almost all of the typical develop- 
ments found in the smaller cities. Starting at the Southern tip 
of Manhattan Island in 1612, and clustering for protection 
around the fort, the first line of growth was along Pearl street, 
then the shore road to the Brooklyn Ferry, the attracting forces 
being the trade with Brooklyn and the better facilities for 
ships in the East River, where there was less ice than in the 
North River. Broadway, the beginning of the Boston Road 
and the Albany Turnpike, was first blocked at Chatham street, 
by the high hill and the Trinity Church ownership of the 
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Anneke Jans tract, and turning east sought the narrowest point 
between Collect Pond and Lispenard Swamp, over which to 
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throw the bridge which laid down the line of the Bowery. 
Later, when Broadway was cut through to Union Square, it 
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competed with and finally overcame the Bowery. The various 
plats parallel to the East River and the North River indicate 
the additions from time to time made to the territory of the 
city. The influence of topography has been gradually overcome, 
ponds, swamps, and streams being filled in and hills leveled. As 
the city grew north, the best residences pushed steadily up Broad- 
way from the Battery, where they started, to Madison Square, 
above which point Fifth avenue has drawn them off, while busi- 
ness has continued on Broadway. Added to this movement of 
the best residences up Broadway, they have jumped from one to 
another of the small parks throughout the city’s area, as from 
St. John’s Park to Washington Park, Stuyvesant Square, Union 
Square, Gramercy Park, Madison Square, Bryant Park, and 
finally Central Park. Meanwhile the best retail shops followed 
after the residences on Broadway (also in earlier days the Bow- 


ery), and branched off on such prominent side streets as 14th, 


23d, 34th, and 42d, which drew business, first by their width, 
being laid out for business streets, then by the ferries at either 
end, and last by their many elevated stations. Washington 
Square, which, like Union Square, Madison Square, Bryant Park, 
etc., was formerly a Potter's Field, when converted into a park, 
effectually blocked traffic on lower Fifth avenue and started the 
most fashionable residence street in New York. Fifth avenue 
appears to have become established as the most fashionable street 
by a process of elimination, owing to the narrowness of the 
island, by which one or two blocks on the waterfront being 
spoiled for residences by docks and manufacturing, the territory 
east of Third avenue and west of Sixth avenue being also 
injured by the elevated roads which make dividing lines, and the 
territory immediately surrounding the Grand Central Depot and 
east of its lines being similarly unavailable, there remain only 
Fifth and Madison avenues with adjacent side streets for high 
class residences, of which Fifth avenue leading to Central Park, 
for the past fifty years the most fashionable drive, had the natural 
advantage. The continuous movement of fashionable residences 
on Fifth avenue up the east side of the Park is quite normal, while 
the absence of residences on the south and west edges of the 
Park was first due to the high prices at which this land was 
held, which led to the erection of apartment houses. The upper 
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west side district has been created by the Riverside Drive 
improvement, but does not compete with the Fifth avenue dis- 
trict, being injured by the break in the approach, the street car 
transfers and the disagreeable section around 59th street west. 

With fourteen north and south avenues, where there would have 
been fifty had New York blocks been equilaterals, and with 
the great disproportion between the latitudinal and longitudinal 
axes of the island, immense traffic has inevitably developed on 
all of the avenues except Fifth avenue and part of Madison, 
which lack transportation. This has led to the rapid northward 
movement of shops on all of these axial avenues, so that a con- 
siderable portion of the city consists of north and south business 
streets and east and west residence streets. 

It appears quite probable that the greater part of the surface 
of Manhattan Island will be ultimately devoted to business solely, 
the space above the ground floor, if not utilized for business, 
being occupied by hotels, apartment houses, flats and tenements. 
Probably the only exclusively residence occupancy will be in 
the most fashionable locations on and near Fifth avenue and Cen- 
tral Park, where the very rich, who desire to live in town, can 
afford to hold their property against the encroachments of busi- 
ness. Even here restrictions running with the land may be 
necessary, the weakness of their position being that one shop 
injures an entire block, while one residence may have but little 
effect on a block of stores. 

Brooklyn, on one side, and Jersey City and Newark on the 
other, have tended to check the northward movement of some 
forms of business, and it is quite to be expected that the general 
growth in all directions from Manhattan Island will create a 
shopping, hotel and amusement center near the middle of the 
Island, necessarily south of Central Park and probably between 
the termini of the new Pennsylvania and Long Island subways 
and the Grand Central station at 42d street. 

The banking district appears to include the most valuable land 
in the world, the financial section in London being the only com- 
petitor. The two corners of Wall street and Broad street were 
sold about thirty years ago at $350 per square foot, and $450 has 
been offered for the corner of Wall street and Broadway, by con- 
trast with which “The Statist’ says that £62 (or $300) a 
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square foot including a fairly substantial building is the highest 
price known in London. It is, however, very difficult to arrive at 
the highest values in the two cities, as the best property changes 
hands only at long intervals. The favorable factors creating high 
prices in the two cities would be, for London, a larger population, 
lower capitalization rates and fair transportation by underground 
railways, and in New York better transportation facilities, 
improved methods of building, freer building laws permitting 
a height of thirty stories by contrast with the London maximum 
of eight stories, the limited area and narrow shape of Manhattan 
Island promoting greater concentration of population, and a more 
buoyant spirit with greater tendency to discount the future. 

The average price of land in the financial district varies from 
$150 to $200 per square foot. Next in the scale comes the 
women’s shopping district on Sixth avenue from 14th to 23d 
streets, also on 23d, 34th and 42d streets, and on Broadway from 
gth to 23d streets, with an average scale of $60 to $100, and 
an occasional sale such as that at Sixth avenue and 22d street 
at $180 and the northwest corner of Broadway and 34th street 
(having an area of less than 2,000 square feet), at $350. The 
values on the other business streets might average as follows: 
14th street, north side $35, south side $60; 23d street, north side 
$65, south side $120; 34th street, $60; 42d street, $70; Fourth 
avenue, $20; Third avenue $9; Bowery $15. The wholesale 
district on Broadway from Canal street to Ninth street varies 
from $30 to $60 per square foot, with the side streets from $20 
down to $8. Residence values vary from $60, a fair average for 
Fifth avenue above 42d street, up to $75 for the very best loca- 
tions facing the Park. The side streets just off Fifth avenue 
from 34th to 7oth street vary from $40 to $30, and from 7oth 
to goth streets, from $30 to $20. The side streets from 59th 
to 70th, between Madison and Park avenues drop to $15 or $20 
per square foot; from Park to Lexington avenues $10 per square 
foot; from Lexington to Third avenues about $5 per square foot. 
Land in the best residence district on the west side varies from 
$7 to $20 per square foot. 

The persistent tenement occupancy of the lower east side is 
apparently due to the shape of Manhattan Island, the outward 
curve including territory away from transportation lines and 
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hence not desired by business houses. Tenement districts wher- 
ever located average from $4 to $10 per square foot. 

An approximate scale of normal values per front foot for cities 
of different sizes might be as follows, it being understood that 
actual highest values in the various cities vary widely from any 
average scale, owing to the marked differences between these cities 
in wealth, character of industries and inhabitants, topography, 
transportation, platting, climate, etc. : 


City Population. Best Business, per front foot. Best Residence, per front foot. 
25,000 300 400 25 40 
50,000 600 40 75 

100,000 1,200 1,600 75 150 
150,000 1,800 2,400 100 200 
200,000 2,400 3,200 100 300 
300,000 3,600 4,800 200 500 
600,000 7,200 9,600 1,500 2,000 
2,000,000 23,000 31,000 2,000 3,000 
3,500,000 42,000 56,000 6,000 9,000 


The above table for business values is based on the considera- 
tion that each thousand of population adds from $12 to $16 to the 
front foot value of the best locations. Reference to the plats 
will show how this scale applies to the examples given, it being 
noted that the populations stated are for 1900, while these cities 
have grown and values have increased in the past two years,—and 
it being particularly noted that the figures apply to only two or 
three corners in each city, adjacent locations being worth possibly 
only half as much as the best. 

To sum up; the economic rent of business locations represents 
a normal proportion of the profits of the shop keeper, running 
from 20 per cent. to 40 per cent. less operating expenses and 
interest on the capital in the building. The value of business 
land is limited by what the locations can earn, this being con- 
tinually increased by new inventions and improvements, both in 
transportation and in building construction, as well as by increase 
in the population and wealth of cities. 

The economic rent of residence land represents the normal pro- 
portion of income, varying from 15 per cent. to 35 per cent., 
which various classes can afford to pay for house rent, less oper- 
ating expenses and interest on the capital in the building. The 
increase in residence values comes from larger individual fortunes 
and more of them. 
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The broad movements of value are that value by proximity, 
responding to central growth, diminishes in proportion to distance 
from the various centers, while value from accessibility, respond- 
ing to axial growth, varies in proportion to transportation facili- 
ties which frequently carry high values to considerable distances 
from the main center through areas of low value. The principal 
causes of redistribution of values are changes in transportation 
facilities, such as new surface, elevated or underground lines, new 
railroads, bridges, tunnels, ferries, and the more gradual read- 
justing force of the reaction of new utilities and new occupied 
areas, Which brings harmony out of the complex contending fac- 
tors. Present tendencies are entirely towards greatly increased 
values at strategic points, although the general run of values 
for the great mass of medium business and residence property 
changes slowly, since such property supplies the wants of a large 
number of people of moderate earning power who cannot pay 
beyond a certain price. Moreover, there is but little speculation 
in such property, a more sober view being taken of its possi- 
bilities and it being realized that the repair and depreciation 
account is increasingly large as property sinks in grade. Ordi- 
narily a gradual lifting of values for all classes of property occurs 


in proportion to the growth of the city with the exception of the 
decaying sections left behind in the onward march where values: 


fall steadily, sometimes to the point of extinction. The point 
of highest value, responding in scale and location to the growth 
of the city, moves onward from the first business center, the 
crest of the wave being usually about the middle of the shopping 
districts, frequently strengthened by exceptionally large and 
handsome buildings, and its movements checked by strong cross 
streets. Apart from any factors which might deflect the line of 
growth, the land lying in its path is quite certain to increase in 
value, the time of such increase, however, being difficult to 
gauge, while the land which it has left behind is quite certain to 
sink more or less rapidly in value. In the largest cities, apart 
from the onward movement of residences, retail and wholesale 
shops, a financial section with even higher values arises in the 
territory left behind, where the banks, trust companies, brokers 
and office buildings, cluster close to the original center. 


RicHAarRD M. Hurp. 
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THE CONNECTICUT CONVENTION. 


HE Connecticut Constitutional Convention of 1902 assem- 
bled January Ist and took its final adjournment May 
15th. The result of its work was submitted to the people June 
16th and rejected by a vote which is officially reported as 10,377 
yes, 21,234 no; but the official return of the town of Barkham- 
sted by a clerical error reverses its vote, and the correct figures 
for the entire State are: yes, 10,320; no, 21,291. This vote 
is remarkable alike for the significance of its emphatic disapproval 
and the insignificance of its total volume. Practically 5 per cent. 
of the registered voters favored the new constitution, 10 per cent. 
disapproved it, and 85 per cent. did not vote either way. 

In a sense the incident is closed and a review of the affair 
at this time must partake somewhat of the quality of a wake. 
But the convention was certainly an important event in the politi- 
cal history of the State, nor can any one say seriously that it 
came to naught, even if only one voter in twenty gave his approval 
to its work. Connecticut is proverbially conservative, but also 
it is surely, if slowly, progressive. In public policy it quite 
often follows the Scriptural example of the young man who 
said I will not and then repented and went. Something like 
twenty years ago a special tax commission was created to report 
a better system for the State. The changes that it recom- 
mended were rejected almost with contempt by the Legislature 
to which the report was made. And then, after the No had been 
pronounced, succeeding Legislatures began adopting the recom- 
mendations until now practically every one of them is law. In 
1895 each branch of the General Assembly rejected a proposed 
constitutional amendment that was designed to give us plurality 
elections of State officers. But, after that reform had been thus 
disposed of, it was taken up again at the next session but one, and 
it is to-day a part of our organic law. The constitutional con- 
vention itself was authorized by a similar reaction. The so-called 
Fyler amendment readjusting representation in the House was 
rejected by that body, and, when the legislators took a second 
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look at what they had done, they turned about and voted to per- 
mit the convention—something that scarcely anybody had pre- 
viously deemed possible, least of all the members of the Legisla- 
ture themselves. It was this second-thought policy that put it 
through. And so, the people having declined to accept the pro- 
posed constitution and having made the convention appear futile, 
it is reasonably safe to argue by previous experience that the State 
will now give itself to studying the lost opportunity and pro- 
ceed to benefit by the lesson. This would naturally happen, and 
the probability is much increased by the extent to which the 
meeting and discussions of the convention developed interest in 
the constitution itself. 

At the risk of repeating well-known facts, I venture to sketch 
briefly the development of our Connecticut government. There 
has been a deal of useless wrangling over the question whether 
in 1639, when the “Fundamental Orders” were adopted, the 
towns made the State or the State made the towns. As the 
framers of the document declared themselves “the inhabitants 
and residents of Windsor, Hartford and Wethersfield,” it has 
always seemed to me that the towns were there first, else our 
unimaginative ancestors would not have mentioned them; but 
the discussion itself is immaterial, because the State once created 
had the supreme power and all the people recognized it. In the 
original legislative body the first three towns had the same repre- 
sentation—four members each—and that certainly suggests their 
disposition to regard each other as equals. But, from the time 
the establishment of new towns began, there has practically never 
been equal representation of towns in the House. Whoever reads 
Dr. Hoadly’s historical note, published in the State Register of 
1892, will see that inequality has always existed, though, of 
course, the measure of it was so much less in earlier days than 
it is now that by comparison it appears to have been insignificant 
then. The purpose of referring to it here is to recall the fact 
that we have never for any length of time had a representative 
system founded on equality, or population, or logic. We have, 
however, always had the gift of self-government. The charter 
of 1662 practically reaffirmed the principles of the ‘“Funda- 
mental Orders,” and under that we moved along into and through 
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the Revolution. It was all the constitution we had at the open- 
ing of the 19th century when the Federal party went to smash. 
At that time toleration became the cry, and the separation of 
church and state the issue. It was asserted that there was no 
constitution at all in Connecticut; and at last the constitutional 
convention of 1818 was called, each town having there as many 
delegates as it had representatives in the House. That conven- 
tion gave us the constitution that we have to-day. There were 
3 towns in 1639, and 20 after the fusion of 1662 was completed, 
but in 1818 there were 120. By this time the inequalities had 
become serious, although nothing like what they are to-day. 
The State was still mainly agricultural. There were only five 
cities, and no place had 10,000 people. The largest town was 
New Haven with 8,327, and the smallest Bolton with 731. 
Union with 757 inhabitants had two members in the House, and 
Waterford, for example, with 2,239 had but one. An effort was 
made to readjust representation then, but the convention refused, 
partly, no doubt, through the larger interest in the burning ques- 
tions of the day. 

That constitution is still the framework of our government. 
It was drawn up by men to whom a description of the life of 
to-day would have seemed a fairy tale too incredible to be worth a 
moment’s attention. The locomotive, the steamboat, the tele- 
graph, the telephone—all those agencies whose magic force has 
made over the conditions of living—were then unknown. And 
yet the constitution, framed in those practically primitive days, 
has served well for nearly a hundred years during all these won- 
derful changes, and serves well to-day except as the growth and 
shifts of population without any corresponding change in repre- 
sentation have left the law-making body incongruous and inde- 
fensible in its make-up. The reason for this endurance and 
adaptability in the constitution is that it is, as every constitution 
should be, only the outline of a government and does not under- 
take specific legislation. It leaves the people to make laws and 
repeal them, as they please, provided only they keep within the 
limitations which are set up by this, the fundamental law. 

The two branches of the Legislature, the Senate and the House, 
have each drifted altogether away from their contemplated 
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nature. By a persistent and scandalous disregard of the consti- 
tution, which there is no power but the will of the people to 
overcome, the Senate, designed to comprise districts of equal 
population, has developed such inequalities that to-day 97,675 
people in other parts of the State have six senators while 108,027 
in New Haven have but one. A constitutional amendment 
adopted by the people in I1goI, but not yet in effect, demands a 
rearrangement into 24 to 36 districts of equal population. The 
next Legislature will have to arrange these districts. But when 
the convention met the coming reform failed to receive the con- 
sideration it should have had and would have had if it had been 
in practical effect. 

In the House, New Haven, risen since 1818 from 8,327 to 
108,027, still has two members, and Union, shrunk from 757 to 
428, still has two. And meanwhile the number of towns has 
increased from 120 to 168. New Haven, which in 1818 held one- 
twentieth of the people of the State, now holds one-ninth; and 
Union, which in 1818 held one two-hundred-and-fiftieth of the 
people, has now only one two-thousandth, and yet the two towns 
stand alike, while Hamden, for example, with 4,626 people, ten 
times as large as Union, has but one representative. I have used 
New Haven and Union—the two extremes—as illustrations, but 
the incongruities are all along the line. In his memorable mes- 
sage at the opening of the session of 1901, Governor McLean 
bravely urged that a constitutional amendment be set before 
the people which would preserve independent representation to 
every town and yet recognize the larger population of the grow- 
ing communities. The rest of what happened we all know— 
the refusal of the House to pass any amendment, the Governor’s 
message saying a convention (which at first he had not favored ) 
was better than a total disregard of obvious duty, the passage 
of the convention bill, the vote of the people by over 20,000 
majority ordering the convention, and the election to it of one 
delegate from each town. 


This brings us down to January Ist, 1902, and the assembling 
of the delegates at the State Capitol. It was in many ways 
a noteworthy and representative gathering. In a remarkable 
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number of instances the townspeople sent their foremost citizens, 
often, as in Litchfield, all uniting upon one candidate without 
regard to party. Of the 168 delegates, 44, including the delegate 
of the largest town in the State, Colonel Osborn of New Haven, 
were elected in that way. Among the delegates were two 
ex-governors, two ex-speakers of the House, four ex-secretaries of 
the State, two ex-comptrollers, two ex-Congressmen, an ex-chief 
justice, and the attorney-general; and 102 delegates had served 
in the Legislature, 17 of them in both houses. There were 92 
delegates representing the towns they were born in (and these 
included the delegates of New Haven, Hartford and Waterbury, 
the first, second and fourth towns in size in the State), and 138 
of the 168 delegates were natives of Connecticut. But it is 
worth noticing that some of the strongest delegates and best 
representatives of Connecticut citizenship were born elsewhere. 
Such men as Chief Justice Andrews of Litchfield, ex-Congress- 
man Vance of New Britain, Colonel Cheney of Manchester, 
ex-Governor Waller of New London, and Schuyler Merritt of 
Stamford were all born outside the State. Practically every 
vocation was represented,—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, manu- 
facturers, farmers, merchants and even editors. It was Connecti- 
cut in miniature. 

Of the 168 members 122 were republicans, 44 democrats and 
2 prohibitionists, but, so far as reported, no caucus of either party 
was held at any time, and there was a recognized and commenda- 
ble absence of party political manceuvering all through the session. 
On the other hand, there is no question but the convention would 
have reached an earlier and more satisfactory agreement but for 
another sort of caucus or conference established early in the ses- 
sion among delegates who met irrespective of party behind closed 
doors, and then in the convention with noticeable frequency acted 
together. It is not surprising that such a conference was had. 
The peculiar conditions invited it. As soon as the resolution 
authorizing a constitutional convention passed the Legislature a 
studied effort was made in certain quarters to prejudice the small 
town citizens against the movement. The intemperate and 
extravagant language of some of the agitators for “constitu- 
tional reform” offered an excuse for this, and the scare was 
worked for all it was worth. 
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On the first Monday in October the people by 47,317 to 26,745 
yoted to have the convention. The town of Wolcott did not 
vote, but of the 167 others only 40 were carried for the conven- 
tion, while 127 voted against. The majority in its favor in the 
entire vote of the State was 20,572, while the majority for it 
in the largest four towns—New Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport 
and Waterbury—was 21,260, or more than the total majority. 
The largest town to vote No was Manchester, 10,601 population, 
sixteenth in size by the last census. The fifteen larger than Man- 
chester, containing more than half the State, gave an aggregate 
majority of 31,298 for the convention. Plainly it was called by 
the cities, and this fact was used to put the towns on the defensive. 
It followed, therefore, that the convention, made up of one from 
each town, consisted of 40 members whose constituents had voted 
for the convention and 128 whose constituents had not. Anony- 
mous circulars were floated through the country towns calling on 
the people to defend their birthright and not be robbed by the 
cities. It was asserted that the 111 probate districts were to be 
wiped out and 8 county courts substituted for them; and the 
number of probate judges who were delegates was considerable. 
It was proposed at first that, the majority of the convention being 
opposed to its meeting, it should adjourn sine die as soon as it was 
organized. All this sort of agitation tended to uneasiness and 
suspicion among the small towns, as it might reasonably do. 
The delegates assembled with earnest purpose befitting the char- 
acter of the men and the occasion, but a part of the purpose of 
a large majority of them was to preserve their representation 
against the alleged rapacity of the cities that already had “secured 
every other advantage.” 

It was in this way that serious-minded, honest men talked, and 
they meant what they said. It was natural for the small town 
delegates to “confer” at first, but the surprising thing was that 
these conferences continued long after the delegates became mutu- 
ally acquainted and when it came to be generally acknowledged 
that the city members didn’t have cloven feet or breathe revolu- 
tion. And, indeed, a gratifying incident of the convention was 
the agreeable nature of the personal relations of the delegates. 

11 
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There was scarcely a ripple to disturb the general friendliness. 
Men who almost never voted alike would associate in the most 
amicable way, and under these circumstances it seemed as if the 
doors closed against the city delegates and against newspaper 
reporters and the plans arranged in secret for self-defense might 
have been superseded by a disposition to get together officially, as 
was so evidently done in a social and personal way. Not a few 
individual delegates openly admitted that “something ought to 
be done,” who at every roll call would persistently vote not to 
do it. 

Between the election of delegates in November and the assem- 
bling of the convention, there was, of course, more or less dis- 
cussion of the probable outcome. The prevailing belief was that 
the House would be made up on a basis of town equality, either 
one or two from each town, and that the Senate would be 
enlarged. The fact that a Senate of 24 members had refused 
to authorize the Connecticut Western road to lay rails across 
313 feet of land where the right had expired, had developed a 
very bitter feeling against a small Senate, especially in Litchfield 
county, where the disappointment had been keenly felt and assidu- 
ously cultivated. The defeat in the House a few months previ- 
ous of the Fyler amendment, designed to readjust and grade 
representation there, was somehow considered to presage the 
defeat in the convention of any more radical change than what 
would be involved in putting all towns on an equal footing. The 
sentiment thus developed gradually crystallized into the scheme 
known as “One-and-Sixty,”’ meaning one member in the House 
for each town and a Senate of sixty members, and it was repre- 
sented that the large centers, which would lose half their repre- 
sentation in the House, would far more than make this up by their 
increased membership in the Senate. Had it been determined to 
push the matter to a vote in the first week or two, there is little 
doubt that one-and-sixty would have gone through by a large 
majority. Many of the strongest men on the floor were its advo- 
cates when they assembled. But, as their acquaintance widened 
and they found what a popular objection developed in the cities 
when the plan was publicly discussed, they came forward man 
after man to change their attitude, recognizing the futility of 
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submitting to the people what it was evident would not be 
accepted at the polls. The large centers of population would 
not tolerate any reduction of their representation in the larger 
body, where all localities and interests meet. 

The opposition to one-and-sixty by the newspapers of the State 
was a unique incident in public affairs. There was only one daily 
paper in all Connecticut, and that a little one of the plate-matter 
type, which did not protest against the one-and-sixty plan. Not 
the rivalries of business, the temptations of competition, the 
jealousies of locality, the ambitions of individuals—nothing, 
indeed, had the power to break down this practically universal 
opposition. The daily press was solid, and under those conditions 
the defeat of the plan before the people was assured, because 
such newspaper agreement could not manifest itself, unless a 
common and very powerful sentiment was behind it. 

At the outset a special committee reported a plan for the con- 
duct of business, which the convention promptly turned down. 
This was to take the existing constitution, which delegate Sperry 
of South Windsor had re-written so as to embody its 31 amend- 
ments and bring it down to date, and to allot it by articles to sub- 
committees which should report to the convention. There were 
to be nine committees ranging from 9 to 35 members each, and 
providing in all 149 positions. There was a certain precedent in 
the convention of 1818, where a committee of 24 was appointed 
to draft a constitution, but the cases were plainly not parallel, 
for the committee of 1818, appointed August 27th, began report- 
ing a constitution August 28th, and evidently its work had been 
already done for it when it was created. 

The delegates of 1902 decided to do their own committee work. 
They voted that a majority of the entire convention, 85 votes, 
should be required to adopt any part or all of the constitution; 
that they would consider representation before anything else; 
and that they would act in committee of the whole and then report 
to themselves. The calendar shows 155 separate matters, though 
several of them were petitions and reports. Of these documents 
that were ordered printed, 67 referred to the subject of represen- 
tation. Forty-four delegates presented the 155 papers. Dele- 
gates Davenport of Bridgeport with 25, Waller of New London 
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with 15, Clark of Haddam with 11, and Osborn of New Haven 
with 10 were the most prolific. There is not space to describe 
nor would there be patience to read all the different and sometimes 
fantastic schemes suggested for House representation. One was 
that each town should send one member to be paid a salary by the 
State, and that other members might be sent at the expense of the 
towns themselves. Another gave two representatives to each of 
the six towns above 25,000 people, and divided the 164 remain- 
ing towns into two classes which were to be allowed to choose 
one member apiece at every election and to alternate in choosing 
two. Delegate Vance of New Britain, who announced his inten- 
tion before election and so was practically chosen on that issue, 
introduced a resolution that provided for representative districts 
of 5,000 people each and did away with town representation. 
This was in violation of the act that authorized the convention, 
but it was acknowledged of course that that act imposed only 
a moral obligation on the delegates. If the people adopted what 
the convention submitted to them, that would be the constitution 
whether approved or prohibited by legislative act. The Vance 
proposition never came to a vote and never had a show of adop- 
tion, but it served as a ghost to stalk through the hall and con- 
firm timid advocates of town representation in their opposition 
to any change at all. 

Representation was under daily discussion in committee of the 
whole until February 12th, when, on motion of Delegate Warner 
of Salisbury, leader of the town equality element, the following 
votes were passed : 

The House of Representatives shall consist of only one from each town. 
We are in favor of a Senate based on population located in contiguous 


territory, elected by districts, provided that no town shall be divided except 
for the purpose of forming more than one district within said town. 


This brought on an explosion and probably the most intense 
incident of the convention. On the following morning Delegate 
Davenport of Bridgeport, a strenuous advocate of the recognition 
of population, without (so far as known) consulting any of his 
fellow delegates, dropped the following bombshell among them: 


Whereas, This convention is composed of 168 delegates from the several 
towns in the State, of whom 112 constitute a two-thirds majority; and 
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Whereas, 112 of the members of this body are delegates from the towns 
whose total population is only 118,000, or about one-eighth of the population 
of the State; and 

Whereas, a large majority of said delegates have declared their unalterable 
determination to resist all attempts in this body to give the more populous 
towns increased representation in the lower House of the General Assembly, 
and have already voted to reduce their representation therein one-half, said 
action being undertaken under the able and accomplished leadership of Hon. 
Donald T. Warner, the delegate from Salisbury, after being determined upon 
in a series of caucuses from which delegates holding different views were 
excluded; and 

Whereas, the delegates from a large majority of said towns have declared 
that neither in this convention nor in the General Assembly will the repre- 
sentatives from those towns ever consent to vote for anything which will 
deprive them of equal representation in the lower House with the larger 
towns; and 

Whereas, the composition of this body and of the Legislature is such that 
no relief from such injustice to the larger towns can ever be expected from 
either ; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the convention, that recognizing the undeni- 
able and indefeasible right of the people of this State to alter their form of 
government as they think best, we recommend to His Excellency, George P. 
McLean, the Governor of this State, or his successor in office, as a supreme 
executive act, that he recommend to the electors of this State, acting through 
the existing electoral machinery in the several towns, to elect delegates to a 
constitutional convention to be composed in a manner to be designated by 
him, so that a majority of the electors of the State shall choose the majority 
of said delegates, which convention shall be held at a time and place to be 
named by him, and shall frame a constitution to be submitted to the electors 
of the State after approval at the electors meeting, warned and conducted 
in the manner in which by law all electors meetings are warned and con- 

ducted, and that this convention do now adjourn sine die. 


As the nature of this resolution developed with the reading by 
the clerk, ex-Chief Justice Andrews of Litchfield, president of the 
convention, began pounding with the official mallet until he 

stopped the clerk and forbade him continuing. Then Mr. Daven- 

port produced a duplicate and read the rest himself, shouting 
with his stentorian voice so as to overcome the racket of presi- 
dential protest and resounding desk. Everything was chaotic for 
the moment, and, looking backward, it seems that the convention 


’ was very near final adjournment then and there. But the excite- 

; ment soon subsided, and, with the ostrich-like fatuity of delibera- Le] 
tive bodies generally, the convention voted to omit the entire { i 

proceedings from its record. In its own little way this was some- ''h 


thing as if the people of Martinique had voted that the explosions 
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of Mt. Pelée should not be recorded in the history of the island, 
But, true to the vote, the journal of the convention passes it 
over, and so it seems worth while to give it in full here. The 
outbreak occurred at the close of a week. When the next week 
came around a conference committee of 24 was created to see if 
any agreement could be reached. Appointed February roth, it 
reported February 25th that the members could not agree, but 
ten of them united upon a scheme of graded representation which 
they recommended. In the conferences 20 out of the 24 voted 
for one or another plan which really broke down “town equality,” 
but at the word “population” those who were ready to do some- 
thing relapsed at once. They were willing to vote an arbitrary 
allotment to certain towns, and some were even ready to recognize 
“material interests,” but population was reckoned the wicked 
prophet and pace-maker of the district system. So nothing prac- 
tical came of this conference, although as time went on seven 
of the committee who declined to sign the report that was made 
became open advocates of the recognition of population. 

It was the 12th of March when the convention formally took 
up Article Il, referring to representation. House and Senate 
were dealt with separately as sections before voting on the article 
as a whole. A proposal to make representation two to a town 
was defeated 40 to 120; one to a town was carried 84 to 43, and 
a Senate of 60 by 101 to 56, but when the entire article was 
submitted the vote was 79 yes to 66 no. It needed 85 to carry 
and so reconsideration was voted. The next day the roll call 
showed 84 yes to 66 no, and President Andrews, directing the 
clerk to read his name, answered “Yes,” and thus cast the decid- 
ing vote which gave to one-and-sixty its requisite majority. 

A committee, similar to that called in 1818 a “Committee on 
Style,” was appointed April 2d to put the entire constitution in 
shape for submission to the people. Its five members, all of them 
eminent and accomplished lawyers, were (Chairman) Vice Presi- 
dent Perry of Fairfield, Donald T. Warner of Salisbury, Lewis 
Sperry of South Windsor, Frank T. Brown of Norwich, and 
Asa B. Woodward of Norwalk. One-and-sixty had been steadily 
losing friends since its adoption. The protest of the State was 
growing in emphatic utterance, and it was plain that the plan, 
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dead in any event before the people, could not again pass the 
convention. But it already had passed. Its 85 affirmative votes 
were on record, and there was grave question whether the chair 
would permit another vote on it. The friends of the measure 
held that the Committee on Style could merely correct infelicities 
of language. So there was opportunity for a very unpleasant 
crisis. The last article of the constitution, No. XI, was passed in 
review by the committee of the whole on the 22d of April. The 
Committee on Style reported April 30th, but they pointed out 
such radical defects in the phraseology of Article III that friends 
and opponents alike conceded the absolute necessity of its recon- 
sideration and so the possible contest did not occur. This neces- 
sary reconsideration forced one-and-sixty to vote again and that 
was the end of it. On May Ist it got 81 to 70, and on reconsid- 
eration the same day 81 to 73. The 85 were not to be found. 
Then came another committee of conference, adjournment of the 
convention for a week, and another disagreement. On reassem- 
bling, plan after plan that had been proposed was taken from 
the table and defeated. On the 14th, the last day but one of 
the session, one-and-sixty was given another chance, and the 
vote was 76to 61. Then one more effort was made to reach some 
agreement. The clerk was instructed to urge a full attendance 
the next day, and after adjournment an open meeting was held, 
to which all were invited who inclined to recognize population 
in the House. Afternoon was the time for going home and dele- 
gates all had free transportation, but 45 to 50 were present, 
including President Andrews. Tentative votes were taken to 
see what most of those present favored, and these developed the 
fact that a large majority favored the plan introduced by Judge 
Holcomb of Southington—one for each town, 2 each for towns 
between 5,000 and 25,000, and one additional member for each 
further 50,000, with a Senate of 36 to 45. With this made very 
clear, the next day was awaited with cheerful confidence. 

But, when the day came, the Holcomb plan was lost by 73 
yes to 82 no; several of those who had been active in the con- 
ference of the previous day voting no as usual. It was evident 
then that the convention must either adopt nothing and pro- 
nounce itself a failure or else take what it could get and let the 
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State pronounce its verdict. At this critical moment Delegate 
Bissell of Suffield offered his plan, reducing the standard for 2 
representatives each to towns of 2,000 population and adding 
another member for each 50,000 above 50,000, with a Senate of 
45, at least two senators to each county. Practically this added 
25 per cent. to the Senate as prescribed in the amendment just 
adopted, and recast the existing House. It gave 254 members 
instead of 255, added two for New Haven, one each for Hartford, 
Bridgeport and Waterbury, and then ironed out the wrinkles at 
the other end of the line by taking one member each from 30 
small towns and adding one each to 24 larger. At first it did 
not seem that the Bissell plan would pass, but, when the vote 
approached 85, certain members who had left the room to avoid 
voting were persuaded back, others changed from no over to 
yes, and at the end there were 88 votes in its favor to 66 against 
it, divided by entirely new lines. The smallest and the largest 
towns voted against it. Democrats like Sperry and Waller voted 
for it and republicans like Brown of Norwich and Lines of Meri- 
den voted against it. Practically that was the end of the con- 
vention. It adjourned sine die that day. 


It was called to deal with representation, and so in this hasty 
review I have given that subject the first and chief place. A 
very important change, indirectly bearing on this, was made when 
the convention so broadened the method of amending the con- 
stitution as to allow an amendment to be proposed by either 
branch (now the House alone has that privilege) and to require 
only a majority of each branch to carry an amendment to the 
people. This liberal measure opened the way to further changes 
and made some hopeful delegates much more ready to begin with 
the Bissell half-loaf. It is an interesting fact that the very change 
which liberalized the article on amendments was first offered by a 
delegate from one of the largest towns and was thereupon sum- 
marily turned down. The next day the same change was pro- 
posed by a delegate from a small town and went through swim- 
mingly. This suggests the curious and unfounded distrust that 
pervaded so many of the small town delegates, and that was a 
chief obstacle to a satisfactory conclusion. The “population” 
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element rose from 39 on the first test vote to 73 later. But it 
never had a majority of the convention, never gave as big a vote 
against one-and-sixty as there was for it, and always faced an 
opposition greater than itself, though it always represented a 
majority of the people. 

Now for a few other matters. A new constitution was not 
attempted. The old one was taken as a working basis. In the 
revision almost every change that was made was an obvious 
improvement. Even the Bissell scheme of representation must 
frankly be recognized as such, for it was a system. 

In the Bill of Rights the word “religious” was substituted for 
“Christian,” thus satisfying the Jewish citizens and others who 
feel that the present language implies a slight to them. Curiously 
enough, the convention of 1818 had done exactly the opposite, 
taking “religious” out of the committee’s draft and substitut- 
ing “Christian” for it. Here was progress. 

The appointment of members of the Legislature, during the 
term for which they were elected, to any other public office was 
prohibited—an admirable provision. The Governor was given 
power to veto parts of appropriation bills. Now it is all or none. 

It was made possible to increase the salaries of the higher 
judges without humiliating them into resigning for the purpose. 
The term of probate judges was made four years. 

Citizens were given the power by popular vote to pass on issues 
of municipal bonds. 

The remarkable advance made in the matter of amendments 
has been fully described. 

The two changes of doubtful value were, first, authorizing 
a new court to review what lawyers call by the impossible term 
“errors of law and of fact,” and the provision about calling future 
constitutional conventions. 

The trouble with the proposed court was that its judges would 
never see the witnesses, and often the manner of the witness is 
as important as his verbal testimony. The stenographic report 
of a perjurer may read better than that of truth itself. 

The convention clause stipulated that no future convention 
should be held except on the affirmative vote of a majority of 
the registered voters of the State. This was made much of by 
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ph the opposition, but really it was theoretically rather than practi- 
cally objectionable. Amending had been made so easy that the 
probability was that nothing but a vital and State-stirring crisis 
. would create a demand for another convention; and, if every- 
« body wanted it and was excited over it, the needed majority 
would surely be there. Between 1639 and 1902 only one conven- 
tion had been held. There is no provision in the constitution 
of 1818 for holding one, and the precedent set in Igor is the 
only thing to go by now. It is not likely that the provision would 
ever have made any serious trouble. The same ease of amend- 
ment provided for other matters offered a way to correct this 

i out of existence if that was found desirable. But, standing there, 
wif unprogressive, without precedent in any other State, prohibitive 
under the usual conditions of public indifference, it was used to 
4 create great prejudice against the whole document. 
‘ A deal did not go into the constitution that was proposed jor 
(3 it. Much of the best work of the convention was when it said 
no, which it did on many occasions. There were innumerable 
i attempts to put into the organic law matters of a purely statutory 
if nature—a failing that so many constitutions and States have 
yielded to, and a form of blundering that necessitates further 
conventions as soon as temporary conditions pass. These 
attempts all failed. 
tay Our peculiar custom of detaulting personal damage suits before 
a jury and then fighting out before the judge the whole question 

of negligence and compensation can be stopped, when that is 
i} desired, by a vote of the Legislature; limiting to $5,000 the 


amount recoverable for a death is a statutory enactment and can 
be changed when the Legislature wishes. 
| The election and duties of county commissioners are all deter- 
mined by the Legislature; the constitution does not know the 

office. Neither does it know the state attorneys, whom it was 
proposed the people should elect, nor the board of pardons, which 
it was proposed to make political and to have controlled by a 
| i majority vote of its members, instead of being held as now to 
unanimity. 

There was long agitation over the question of how to deal with 
special legislation, which was recognized on all sides as a pernici- | 
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ous factor in affairs, but no remedy appeared which seemed to 
the convention both safe and feasible. 

: Woman suffrage, of course, knocked at the door. There is 
nothing coy about its methods. But, while it got abundant 
smooth words, it got very few votes. The proposal that out of 
all propositions this one alone should, through motives of chivalry, 

be given a formal hearing by the convention, was voted down 

on the very sensible statement of a delegate that there was no 
| chivalry in appearing to give serious consideration to what it 
was known would not be seriously considered. 

The convention sat for parts of 55 days, and, according to 

the Journal, put about 115 hours into convention work and 66 

into committee of the whole, making, say, 180 hours altogether. 

) The State furnished free transportation, which naturally led to 

the afternoon exodus that marks and prolongs legislative sessions, 

and there was not one evening session. The legislative habit 
of distributing the State’s gold in a kindly spirit to whoever has 
the brass to draw up a resolution in his own behalf made little ij 
headway, though a few small grants were made, and others } 
attempted, that were altogether indefensible. yy 


wo “won” 


When the proposed constitution was set before the people it 
found few friends who were not forced also to be its apologists; iy 
and the apologetic friend is a doubtful ally. It was shown that ‘ \ 
the new constitution was better than the old, that it could easily a} 
be made better still by the method of amendment that went with 
it, that it was a system, however awkward, and that it made N 
a start toward reform by the distinct recognition of population | 
as an element in the make-up of the House. ae) ) 

But the large towns regarded their one and two increase as ie 
insignificant, the small towns that lost a representative apiece were 
IS angered, the larger towns (between 2,000 and 5,000) that gained ‘| 
: one each did not all want the additional member, and the vigorous, af 
progressive communities between 5,000 and 50,000, which were | 
just let alone, felt the slight and resented it at the polls, and, it 
may as well be admitted, the small outcome of the large affair vs fal 
lost for the whole incident much of the respect of the State, " i 
- already weary of the fruitless debate. Correcting the Barkham- if 
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sted error, every county was carried against the constitution. The 
‘Ves following table summarizes the result of the voting: 
2,635 6,897 7 22 
ia 2,246 2,841 13 10 
578 840 4 10 
493 1,096 5 10 
405 854 2 II 
62 105 


10,320 21,291 
| Total vote ...... 31,611 Adverse majority ...... 10,971 


it With the State offices assured hereafter, by the amendment of 
1 1901, to those candidates who get the most votes, and with no 
more electing by the General Assembly, one grave element of dis- 
cord has been removed. The reconstruction of the Senate into 
36 districts of equal population will set that branch of the Leg- 
| islature in order. It remains now to see what will be done with 
i the House. It is worth careful attention that, of all the 60 or 
more plans proposed in the convention, Vance’s district scheme, 
rf which had no serious backing, was the only one that did not 
leave full control of the House in the towns of less than 5,000 
people each. The town idea retains, as it should, the respect and 
ay admiration of the conservative people of the State. The disposi- 
: tion was practically unanimous to preserve the historic continuity 


of our Connecticut system despite the wide variations of popula- 
: if tion and make the town the unit, and to give such increase to 

4 the larger places as would recognize their greater importance 

4 and satisfy their demands without putting them in control of 
i the House. The so-called city delegates were frequently criti- 
H | cized for failing to unite upon some one plan of representation 
as their ultimatum, but they took the broader position of being 
. ready to accept any one of many. They were bound to be criti- 
) cized, and the opposite course would have furnished more specific 
and better reasons to those who stood ready to criticize. Like 
the famous Essex band, “they done the best they could.” 


* Plainfield a tie, 43-43. 
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It is generally expected that the Legislature will now proceed 
by amendment to make some reasonable change which will put 
the agitation to rest. The opportunity is there; the longer it is 
neglected, the greater the danger to our unique Connecticut sys- 
tem, under which we have enjoyed peace, prosperity and social 
progress, and to which we are attached by the associations of 
going on three centuries. 

I have avoided writing of the personal side of the convention— 
its most agreeable and interesting phase. The debates were val- 
uable and full of information, the by-play of wit and repartee was 
often keenly entertaining, and the revelations of intellectual force, 
of the power of clear, quick thought and of the gift of leader- 
ship brought men into State prominence who are bound now to 
continue prominent. It would be a pleasure to run over the roll 
of delegates and describe the interesting qualities and choice 
characteristics of a score or more of the leaders. But, that is 
rather delicate business to entrust to cold type, and it is not 
feasible now, as the space allotted for this article is already 
taken up. 


CHARLES HopkKINs CLARK. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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AMERICAN STATISTICAL PRACTICE: I. THE INTER. 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


N its twentieth section, the act to regulate commerce, which 
was approved by President Cleveland on February 4, 1887, 
endows the Interstate Commerce Commission, created to enforce 
and administer the statute, with very broad and general authority 
for the collection of statistics of internal commerce. The sec- 
tion, in full, reads as follows: 


“That the Commission is hereby authorized to require annual reports from 
all common carriers subject to the provisions of this act, to fix the time and 
prescribe the manner in which such reports shall be made, and to require 
from such carriers specific answers to all questions upon which the Commis- 
sion may need information. Such annual reports shall show in detail the 
amount of capital stock issued, the amounts paid therefor, and the manner 
of payment for the same; the dividends paid, the surplus fund, if any, and 
the number of stockholders; the funded and floating debts and the interest 
paid thereon; the cost and value of the carrier’s property, franchises and 
equipment; the number of employees and the salaries paid each class; the 
amounts expended for improvements each year, how expended, and the 
character of such improvements; the earnings and receipts from each branch 
of the business and from all sources; the operating and other expenses; the 
balance of profit and loss; and a complete exhibit of the financial operations 
of the carrier each year, including an annual balance sheet. Such reports 
shall also contain such information in relation to rates or regulations con- 
cerning fares or freights, or agreements, arrangements, or contracts with 
other common carriers, as the Commission may require; and the said Com- 
mission may, within its discretion, for the purpose of enabling it the better 
to carry out the purposes of this act, prescribe (if in the opinion of the 
Commission it is practicable to prescribe such uniformity and methods of 
keeping accounts) a period of time within which all common carriers subject 
to the provisions of this act shall have, as near as may be, a uniform system 
of accounts, and the manner in which such accounts shall be kept.” 


Although many modifications in other provisions of the origi- 
nal law have been made by subsequent legislation, the foregoing 
has remained unamended. The scope of the statistical activities 
which it authorizes is made clearer by the first section of the 
law, which provides that the statute 


“|. . shall apply to any common carrier or carriers engaged in the trans- 
portation of passengers or property wholly by railroad, or partly by railroad 
and partly by water, when both are used, under a common control, manage- 
ment, or arrangement, for a continuous carriage or shipment... .” 
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when such “continuous carriage or shipment” is across state 
or territorial boundaries. The first section has been held to 
bring the charges for transportation over routes formed by 
arrangements between connecting railway and boat lines within 
the provisions of the statute, and the Commission at first declared 
in unhesitating terms that the requirement of annual reports 
from those carriers by water which participate in such arrange- 
ments is clear and had not been overlooked although, on account 
of lack of sufficient time for adequate consideration of the novel 
questions involved and for the preparation of suitable blanks, its 
enforcement had been deferred.’ Evidently the matter was sub- 
sequently reconsidered, for, in his report for the year which 
ended with June 30, 1890, submitted under date of April 1, 
1891, the Statistician to the Commission asserted that it 


“has no right to call for reports respecting the transportation on the Great 
Lakes, on the rivers, or on the Atlantic seaboard. .. .” 


Had the earlier view prevailed, it is clear that reports would have 
been obtained concerning a part of the transportation indicated 
by the foregoing extract, but that the statistics of transportation 
by water would have been but fragmentary and incomplete. The 
obviously slight value which could have attached to such data 
wholly justifies the failure to press the original interpretation of 
the law. Reports have generally been secured from those rail- 
ways which, although not crossing state lines, commonly partici- 
pate in joint arrangements for interstate transportation, and as 
even the least extensive railways, when not merely private lines 
lor logging or similar purposes, are, with very rare exceptions, 
parties to such arrangements, nearly all steam? railways are repre- 
sented in the statistics. Consequently, while water transporta- 
tion is not in any way covered by the reports, internal commerce 
by rail is pretty completely portrayed. Data concerning the 
business of express companies, independent fast freight lines, 
parlor and sleeping car corporations and private freight car lines 


*Second Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, p. 68. 

>The Commission held in the case of Wilson v. Rock Creek Railway, 7 
I. C. C. Rep., 83, that interstate electric railways are subject to its jurisdic- 
tion, but no reports have been secured from such carriers. 
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are unfortunately lacking. One of the earliest decisions! of 
the Commission interprets the law so as to exclude express com- 
panies from its provisions and the terms of the statute are 
clearly inadequate to secure reports from the others. The desira- 
bility of remedying this defect in the law was at once appreciated? 
and Congress has repeatedly been urged* to do so, but the neces- 
sary legislation has never been adopted. 

The formulation of a schedule for the annual reports to be 
obtained from the railways was undertaken at an early date 
by the Commission and an invitation was issued to all carriers 
affected, to the various state railroad commissioners, and to other 
persons supposed to be interested, to meet with the Commission 
on October 26, 1887, in conference concerning the general sub- 
ject or to submit such suggestions as might occur to them. This 
circular elicited a free interchange of views, both in the con- 
ference, which was largely attended, and by correspondence. 
A tentative schedule, based largely upon the forms used for 
similar purposes by the various state railroad commissions, was 
printed in January, 1888, and distributed among the state com- 
missioners, railroad accountants and other interested persons. 
Further correspondence and a meeting of railway accounting 
officers held in Washington on March 28, 1888,* for the express 
purpose of considering the proposed form, resulted in the adoption 
of a schedule for the reports of the first year which incorporated 
many of the suggestions that had been received. This schedule 
required the railways to answer inquiries concerning the follow- 
ing topics: 

History. 
Organization. 


I 

2. 

3. Names of Officers. 

4. Property owned and operated. 


‘Re Express Companies. Decided December 28, 1887. I Interstate Com- 
merce Reports, 667. 

* Second Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Appen- 
dix H, p. 245. 

*In the successive annual reports of the Commission as well as those of 
its Statistician, see particularly Third Annual Report on the Statistics of 
Railways in the United States, pp. 95 et seq. 

*Proceedings of a Meeting of Railway Accounting Officers, Held at the 
Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C., March 28, 1888. 
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5. Capital stock. 
6. Funded debt. 
7. Floating debt and current liabilities. 
8. Permanent improvements during the year. 
9. Cost of road and equipment. 
10. Income account. 
11. Earnings from operations. 
12. Bonds owned. 
13. Stock owned. 
14. Miscellaneous income. 
15. Operating expenses. 
16. Taxes. 
17. Rentals paid. 
18. General balance sheet. 
19. Financial operations during the year. 
20. Important changes during the year. 
21. Contracts, agreements, etc. 
22. Security for funded debt. 
23. Employees, salaries and wages. 
24. Passenger, freight and train mileage. 
25. Freight traffic movement. 
26. Equipment. 
27. Mileage of operated road. 
28. Renewals of rails and ties. 
29. Consumption of fuel. 
30. Physical characteristics of road. 
31. Accidents. 


No subjects have been added to or taker; from the schedule in 
the years since 1888, although some of those enumerated, notably 
accidents and taxes, are now investigated in much greater detail 
than was provided for in the first schedule.t. The schedules are 
filled by the railways and their contents verified under oath. 


‘This schedule was prepared by Mr. C. C. McCain, who organized and was 
then in charge of the Department of Statistics in the office of the Commission 
and whose familiarity with railway statistics and accounting methods, acquired 
during an extended experience as an officer of the Trunk Line Association, 
provided an admirable equipment for the difficult task. Mr. McCain had 
charge of all of the statistical work until October 12, 1888, when the position 
of “Statistician to the Commission” was created and Professor Henry C. 
Adams, of the University of Michigan, who was appointed to fill it, was placed 
in charge of a new Bureau of Statistics to which was transferred all work 
in connection with the reports required under section twenty of the law, 
the name of the department in charge of Mr. McCain being changed to 
“Bureau of Rates and Transportation.” Professor Adams had charge of the 
tabulation and presentation of the data in the first annual report on railway 
statistics and has had entire charge of all work connected with each subse- 
quent report. See I Inters. Com. Rep. 354 and II Inters. Com. Rep. 232. 
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The publications of the present Division of Statistics consist 
of thirteen annual reports on the “Statistics of Railways in the 
United States,” having a total of 8,698 pages, and ten’ annual 
Preliminary Reports on the Income Accounts of Railways in 
the United States, in pamphlet form, containing in all 669 pages. 
The Statistician also contributed to the Second Annual Report 
of the Commission a preliminary report of seventy-four pages 
on the railway statistics of the year which ended with June 30, 
1888, and several of the reports of the annual conventions of 
National and State railway commissioners contain important 
discussions of the methods followed in his office and other statis- 
tical topics. 

The reports enumerated appeal to those professional statis- 
ticians who follow their calling with enthusiasm much as notable 
achievements in printing and binding attract the admiration 
of the bibliophile. Nowhere are the highest possibilities of 
the art of presenting statistical results more closely approxi- 
mated; nowhere are textual summaries more _ illuminating, 
tabulated data more satisfactorily arranged, or table headings 
more clearly and concisely phrased. The textual analysis is 
usually simple and direct and, with possibly one or two excep- 
tions, furnishes neither more nor less in the way of explanation 
than is necessary to make clear the meaning and limitations of 
the figures which follow. They are unusually free from those 
doubtful inductions and unjustifiable expressions of personal 
opinion which mar too many of the reports that emanate from 
the numerous statistical bureaus maintained by Federal and State 
governments. 

The latest “Report on the Statistics of Railways,” that for 
the year which ended with June 30, 1900, contains 690 pages, 
of which 113 are devoted to textual analysis, and 538 to the 
six principal tables. The text includes many summaries in 
tabular form, several of which contain data not elsewhere reported 
and the principal tables present detailed figures for each railway. 
The six more formal tables show for June 30, 1900, or the period 
of twelve months which ended with that date, the following: 


One of these, that for the year which ended with June 30, 1893, is not 
dated from the Division of Statistics and was not signed by Professor Adams. 
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Taste I. Classification of railways and mileage. 
Taste II. Railway capitalization. 
Taste III. Earnings and income: 

A. Earnings from operation. 

B. Earnings from property owned but not operated. 
IV. General Expenditures: 

A. Operating expenses. 

B. Fixed charges. 
TasL—E V. Charges against income on account of railway capital. 
Taste VI. General balance sheet. 


Tables I to V were shown in the first annual report and Table 
VI was introduced in the report for 1890, in place of a “Summary 
of Financial Operations of Operating Roads’? which was added 
in 1889 and appeared in the report for that year only. The data 
in each of these tables have been shown for each road in every 
report, and beginning with that for 1890, with the exception of 
those in Table VI, have been classified according to ten territorial 
groups. Since this territorial distribution was adopted each table 
has had a supplement showing the totals for the railways which 
traverse more than one group. The proportions of these totals 
assigned to the several groups are found in the proper places, 
the distribution generally being made by the railways, but in a 
few cases by the Statistician. Table I, in every report except the 
first, has been supplemented by a statement of corporate changes 
such as consolidations, leases, etc.; during the year and beginning 
with 1894 each report has contained, as an appendix, a list of 
railways in the control of receivers with their mileage, both 
owned and operated, and the date of the commencement of each 
receivership. The substance of the textual summaries has varied 
much more than that of the general tables. In the first report 
the only items contained in the summaries which were not shown 
in the general tables, related to railway mileage by states and 
territories; amounts of common and preferred stock, respec- 
tively; total of car trust obligations plus receivers certificates; 
the total of current liabilities and a classification of stocks and 
bonds by rates of dividend or interest. Each of these summaries 
was included in 1889 and in addition others showing a classi- 
fication of railway track mileage by gauge of track, the various 
kinds of equipment and the number of each kind fitted with 
automatic couplers and train brakes, the styles of couplers used 
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| I and the number of each, relation of the number of locomotives 
the and cars in the passenger and freight services to length of line 
and volume of traffic, number of employees of different grades 
and their relation to mileage and volume of traffic, relation oj 
revenue and volume of traffic to mileage for all railways having 
} gross earnings during the year of $3,000,000 or more, classifica- 
id. tion of bonds according to the years in which they would mature, 
Sis amounts of railway stocks and bonds owned by railway corpora- 
tions other than those which issued them, public services of rail- 
ways measured by passenger-miles, ton-miles, and passenger and 
freight train mileage, and accidents and injuries to passengers, 
| employees, and others with the nature of the accidents and stat- 
+i ing whether the injuries were fatal or otherwise. The latest 
'% report shows additional textual summaries as follows: roads 
BE taken from and placed in charge of receivers during the year, 
bt classification of track mileage as first, second, third or fourth 
le track or extra track in yards and sidings, distribution of 
vib employees according to the character of the services which 
they perform, average daily compensation of different classes 
i of employees, aggregate compensation paid to employees of the 
different classes, tonnage originating on the lines reporting and 
also that received from connections by commodities or classes of 
commodities, classification of operating expenses, classification of 
fixed charges, relation of operating expenses to operating income, 
and taxes paid by railways in each state and territory with aver- 
i ages per mile of line. Most of these are also to be found in one 
Ca or more of the previous reports. Nearly all of the data in the 
| textual summaries are now shown by territorial groups and in 
i many cases they are shown in much greater detail than in those 
; which related to the same subjects in the earlier reports. 
Comparison of the foregoing summary of the facts reported 
with the description of the schedule used, shows that the informa- 
tion collected by means of the latter is by no means completely 
tabulated. This is nearly always true of data collected by 
schedules, and even when every fact is tabulated there are usually 
many ways in which significant relations could be displayed 
which are not attempted. The schedules used by the Division 
of Statistics call for facts concerning railways which may be 
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classified as relating to their legal and corporate history, their 
corporate organization and relations, their personnel, their physi- 
cal characteristics, their operation, and their financial condition 
and progress. The textual summaries present facts belonging 
to each of these classes, but five of the general tables relate 
mainly to railway finance and only one, the first, which presents 
railway mileage and corporate organization and relations, con- 
tains data belonging clearly to any other class. This fact indi- 
cates possibilities of future development which will, no doubt, be 
fully realized when the conditions are favorable. Up to the 
present time the work of the Division of Statistics has been con- 
ducted with a remarkably small number of employees and at 
a correspondingly small expenditure. It would probably have 
been difficult to provide, out of the comparatively small appro- 
priations,' for the entire expenses of the Commission, for the 
outlay necessary for any very notable extension of its statistical 
work. Some idea of the normal growth of this work may be 
derived from the fact that the earliest and latest statistical reports 
show an increase in railway mileage, between 1888 and 1900, 
from 149,901.72 to 193,345.78 miles, or 28.98 per cent. 

The statement has already been made that the Commission 
receives reports from substantially all of the railways of the 
United States. The length of the entire railway system of the 
country on June 30, 1900, was 193,345.78 miles, of which lines 
aggregating 192,556.03 miles in length, or 99.59 per cent. of the 
total, were represented by complete reports. The first annual 
report, for 1888, covered but 91.32 per cent. of the total mileage 
and as late as 1894 but 98.87 per cent. was included. This very 
satisfactory progress is, in part, an expression of the cordial rela- 
tions with the railway accounting officers which the Statistician 
wisely established at the outset and has successfuly maintained. 
The codperation between the Association of American Railway 
Accounting Officers and the Statistician has been continuous 
and there is no occasion to doubt that its advantages have been 
reciprocal. Among other benefits it secured for the Statistician 
the advice of the Executive Committee of the Association in the 


* The total appropriation for the year which ended with June 30, 1900, was 
$250,000, of which $37,500 was for the salaries of the five commissioners. 
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revision of the classification of operating expenditures, which was 
promulgated by the Commission and took effect on July 1, 1894. 

The law authorizes the Commission to inquire in detail con- 
cerning the cost and value of each carrier’s property, and the 
schedules for each year have contained interrogatories directed 
toward that end. Yet the Statistician has always recognized 
that, if the word “cost” is used to indicate actual outlay for con- 
struction, conclusive results are impossible. In his first annual 
report he said: 

“The papers giving evidence respecting these facts may have been destroyed, 
or in the fierce struggle of rival managements for control of territory by 
means of the absorption of lines already built, the records of the original com- 
panies may have been lost, the consolidated companies caring nothing for 
records except such as prove their right to the property absorbed. But of 
greater significance is the fact that in many instances the books of railway 
corporations do not go beyond settlements with construction companies; that 
is to say the investigation demanded by Congress is pushed back into the realm 
of vest-pocket bookkeeping and a conveniently failing memory.” 

One phase of the difficulty suggested in the foregoing may be 
illustrated by the fact that in its first report to the Commission 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company placed the aggregate 
cost of its road and equipment on June 30, 1887 at $159,394,- 
272.34, of which $72,795,181.99 or 45.67 per cent. represented 
“franchise, railroad property, and lands acquired under decree ot 
court, September 29, 1879.” The Statistician concluded, how- 
ever, that Congress had not intended to impose a task impossi- 
ble of performance and that the purpose, if not the letter of the 
law, would be satisfied by a trustworthy estimate of the relation 
of the present worth of railway property to its cost to its present 
proprietors. A very extensive project for the preparation of 
such an estimate was sketched and the necessity of the coopera- 
tion in its excution “‘of all who have to do, in an official capacity, 
with railway affairs” was urged. No such investigation has ever 
been conducted either in the office of the Commission or else- 
where, and there is scarcely any possibility that it ever will be 
undertaken on an adequate scale or by any one familiar with the 
obstacles certain to be encountered. The reports to the Com- 
mission provide adequately for obtaining the cost of current 
construction and improvements so far as they are in charge of 
corporations which are actually engaged in interstate railway 
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transportation. The law is not broad enough to require reports 
from companies having no mileage opened for operation or from 
construction companies, and Congress has not made any response 
to the recommendations on the subject. 

Satisfactorily to ascertain the value of railway property 
would involve a task even more difficult than to discover its 
original cost, unless the definition of value should be modified 
as to refer to nothing more complicated than the relation 
between certain arbitrarily selected rates of return on invest- 
ments and the amounts currently paid to investors. Otherwise 
it might be necessary to determine what would amount to a 
reasonable return on railway investments, which would probably 
involve the discovery of the average return in other industries 
and the determination of the proper relation between the rates 
regarded as reasonable in them and that in the railway indus- 
try, and an estimate of the future productiveness of individual 
railway enterprises as well as some definite conclusions con- 
cerning the weight to be attached to considerations affecting the 
latter. In obtaining statistics of manufacturers the common 
practice is to avoid these difficulties by the expedient of regarding 
value as the equivalent of present cost of duplication less suitable 
allowances for depreciation. This method is thoroughly prac- 
ticable and might be applied, though perliaps somewhat less satis- 
factorily, to the railway industry. It fails, however, to take cog- 
nizance of the value pertaining to those advantages of situation 
which are not directly ascertainable from land values. Obviously 
real value of property and capital invested in the railway industry 
are synonymous terms. If the one were ascertained, the other 
would be revealed. It is probably a coincidence, rather than a 
result of any law, that if the very simple conception of total rail- 
way values first suggested should be adopted and the reasonable 
rate of return should be placed at 4 per cent., the true value of 
railway property for June 30, 1900 which would result would be 
$9,040,567,350, which is but 2.70 per cent. in excess of $8,803,- 
156,067, the aggregate par value of railway stocks and bonds on 
that date, exclusive of those owned by railway corporations. This 
result is secured by adding net interest on funded debt, $242,998,- 
285; and net dividends, $118,624,409. The sum of these items, 
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$361,622,694, is equal to 4 per cent. of the amount first given. 
No allowance is made in the calculation for the surplus accumu- 
lated during the year, which may perhaps more accurately be 
regarded as in the nature of a guarantee of the continuance of 
payments to investors at the current rates, thus justifying their 
capitalization at the full rate, than as an augmentation of present 
profits or an indication of an early increase in the returns to the 
owners of railway shares. 

It is not improbable that, when the conditions of the railway 
industry are more adequately comprehended than they are at 
present, it will appear that popular opinion has attached far too 
much importance to the capitalization of railway property. The 
term “capitalization” indicates the aggregate of the par values 
of the various forms of securities, including all stocks, bonds, 
and other forms of indebtedness except current liabilities. Cer- 
tainly the prospect of satisfactorily solving a grave problem by 
so strange a method as one involving the addition, at their par 
values, of mortgage bonds paying not less than three per cent. 
interest per annum, as did all but 15.83 per cent. of American 
railway bonds in 1900, and stocks on which no dividends were 
paid, represented in the same year by 54.34 per cent. of the 
total, would be slight indeed. It is not suggested that the 
method adopted fails to serve a legitimate purpose in a suitable 
way, but that the end to which such a method is adapted can be 
an important one is most emphatically denied. The incongruity 
of the items which make up the total that is properly designated 
as the capitalization of the railways of the United States, is made 
evident by the table on the following page. 

The amount reported as “total railway capital” as of June 30, 
1900, is $11,491,034,960, being the aggregate of the sums of 
the second and fourth columns of the foregoing table plus 
$60,308,320, the par value of the equipment trust obligations 
outstanding on that date. The Statistician warns those who use 
the report against improper use of the capitalization statistics 
in the following terms: 


“It should be noted that this is the commercial use of the phrase ‘railway 
capital.’ It is not what the economist terms capital nor should the figures 
.... be accepted as measuring the value of the property.” 

* Thirteenth Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways in the United 
States, p. 52. 
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RaiLway Srocks AND FunpED Desr CLAssIFIED ACCORDING TO RATES OF 
DIVIDEND OR INTEREST PAID DURING THE YEAR WHICH ENDED WITH JUNE 
30, 1goo.' 


| | 
FuNpDED Dest. 


| 

Per cent. paid. | | Der cond: Per cent 
| Par value. | of Par value. ae 

| | total stocks. | funded debt. 
Nothing $3,176,609, 698 54.34 $ 378,937,806 | 6.78 
From i to 2 132,785,900 2.27 234,979,956 4.21 
105,796,098 1.81 270,525,122 | 4.84 
“ 356,321,840 6.10 1,281,468,162 22.95 
851,303,908 14.56 1,833,156,684 | 32.82 
405,214,561 | 6.93 876,043,521 | 15.69 
250,839,309 | 4.29 484,940,620 | 8.68 
oe @ 374,152,814 | 6.40 205,603,030 3.68 
103,979,250 | 1.78 9,859,000 | .18 
4,389,979 .08 3,242,000 | .06 
10 and above 84,186,236 1.44 6,391,146 | wll 
Total....| $5,845,579,593 | 100.00 | $5,585,147,047 | 100,00 


But is it true that the amount given is railway capital, even 
in the commercial sense? In spite of the fact that notable 
increases in the par value of railway securities are frequently 
accompanied by significant decreases in the amounts demanded 
by the owners of those securities, popular sentiment does attribute 
much importance to aggregate capitalization and persists, it is 
believed with little reason, in insisting that it materially influences 
the rates charged for railway services. Consequently the general 
public is illy served and the rights of the owners of railway prop- 
erty are infringed when statistical methods are followed which 
exaggerate this aggregate. The apparent railway capitalization 
is exaggerated by the plan of presentation adopted by the Statis- 
tician. This plan substantially ignores the fact that a large 
proportion of the total par value of railway securities is owned 
by railway corporations and is therefore effectually cancelled by 
other capital issues. It is true that every report except the first 
has contained a statement showing separately the amounts of 
railway stocks and bonds owned by railway corporations, but these 
amounts, which should be deducted from the aggregate formed 


‘Thirteenth Annual Report on the Railway Statistics of the United States, 
P. 57. 
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MY by adding the outstanding securities of the several corporations, 
i; a , are ignored in the general statements of capitalization and in their 
J textual analyses. The extent of this exaggeration is shown by 
ei the following table: 
a 
RAILWAY CAPITALIZATION. 
Extent of th 
by railways. capitalization.? relations tothe 
correct amounts. 
Par value. Par value. Par value. Per cent, 
1900..| $9,547,984,611 $1,943,050,349 $11,491,034,960 20.35 
1899.. 9,432,041,731 1,601,913,167 11,033,954,898 16.98 
1898.. 9, 297,167,776 1,521,386,255 10,818,554,031 16.36 
1897. . g, 168,071,898 1,466,936, 176 10,635,008,074 16.00 
1896. . 9,065,518,857 1,501, 346,914 10, 566,865,771 16.56 
i; 1895.. 8,899,572,695 1,447,181,534 10,346, 754,229 16.26 
1894..|  8,646,600,008 1,544,058,670 10, 190,658,678 17.86 
1893... 8,331,603,006 1,563,022,233 9,894,625,239 18.76 
1892..,  8,294,689,760 1,391,457,053 9,686, 146,813 16.78 
ty 8,007,989,723 1,282,925,716 9,290,915,439 16.02 
18g0. -| 7,577:327,015 1,406,907,001 8,984,234,616 18.57 
; When public opinion regards railway capitalization as excessive, 
{ as it undoubtedly does; when a widely prevalent prejudice con- 
. ceives that this over-capitalization is the cause of high rates, 
tn and when not a few citizens honestly believe that the total par 
4 value of railway securities has been increased with the deliberate 
iy purpose of defrauding the shipping and traveling public and 


deceiving legislative bodies, the adoption by a Federal statistical 
agency of a method which exaggerated the total capitalization 
existing on June 30, 1900, by more than one-fifth of the actual 
amount and has never failed to overstate it by at least sixteen 
Shik per cent., is a matter of no slight moment. That the danger lurk- 
ing in the method adopted is not less than has been suggested is 


' * The amounts in this column are based on the data on pages 53 and 55 of 
| the Thirteenth Annual Report on the Statistics of the Railways in the United 
/ States and the assumption that the table on page 55 shows all of the railway 
; securities owned by railway corporations. If this assumption is inaccurate, 
| . H slight corrections would be necessary to give the exact facts, but the modifica- 


i tions required could not be very significant. 
* For the years 1890 to 1895 inclusive, the sums reported were greater than 


] f those shown by the amount of the current liabilities existing on the respective 
Len dates. 
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demonstrated by the fact, that although he had used substantially 
the same form of presentation for twelve years, so accomplished 
a statistician as Professor Adams was so far misled as to make 
the fictitious increase in capitalization between June 30, 1899, and 
the corresponding date in 1900 the basis of an unfavorable 
criticism of current methods of railway finance,’ although a closer 
examination of the figures presented on the adjacent pages of 
his report would have shown that the increase in actual capitaliza- 
tion was only 25.37 per cent. of that which was made the basis 
of the adverse comment. The criticism referred to was expressed 
as follows: 


“.. it is pertinent to notice that the increase of $457,080,062 in railway 
securities is synchronous with an increase in mileage of 4051.12 miles. It can 
hardly be claimed that the issue of securities for the construction of this new 
mileage would exceed $120,000,000, which would leave an increase of $337,- 
080,062 to be explained in some other manner. Whether facts of this sort be 
regarded in their bearing upon the adjustment of rates or as a question of 
equity in the conduct of a quasi-public business, they certainly present a prob- 
lem in which the public has a legitimate interest. . . . It is a significant fact, 
and not entirely in harmony with the trend of previous years, that the increase 
in stock is more than two and a half times as great as the increase in funded 
indebtedness. Ordinarily this would be regarded as a helpful tendency, but 
this can hardly be so interpreted in the present instance, in view of the fact 
that the increase in bonded indebtedness alone is in excess of the probable 
cost of railway construction during the year.’” 


There was an increase of $457,080,062 in the aggregate obtained 
by adding the outstanding capitalization of all railway corpora- 
tions, but $341,137,182, or 74.63 per cent. of this amount, was 
cancelled by the increase in the holdings of railway securities by 
railway corporations. The actual increase in capitalization 
amounted to $115,942,880, or less than the amount which the 
Statistician suggested as a suitable addition on account of the 
4,051.12 miles of new construction. If the tendencies that have 
recently been most prominent in the development of inter-cor- 


* Thirteenth Annual Report on the Statistics of the Railways in the United 
States, p. 54. 

*\No italics were used in the original. The error involved in this criticism 
was adopted and repeated by the author of the final report in transportation of 
the United States Industrial Commission. See volume XIX of its report, 
p. 401. 
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| th porate relations in the railway field are maintained, the present 
4) ry method of dealing with capitalization in the annual reports will 
Or) sooner or later have to be abandoned, for until a better method is 


“i adopted the error will constantly increase in proportion. A 
single example will illustrate the possibilities in this direction. 
The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, substantially all of the 
stock of which is held by the New York Central, owns $15,018,- 
000 in par value of the stock of the New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis. On the assumption, which is absolutely necessary to 
. justify the addition of stocks and bonds at their par values for 
ra any purpose, viz., that all securities are equivalent to each other 
ba! | at their face values, this $15,018,000 of New York, Chicago and 
| St. Louis capitalization is represented by $15,018,000 of Lake 
) | Shore and Michigan Southern securities, which, in turn, is 
3 f| represented by $15,018,000 of New York Central issues. Clearly, 
» on this assumption, there is only $15,018,000 of real capitaliza- 
fi tion so far as the public is concerned, as all of the securities, 
except those of the New York Central, are owned by the rail- 
way corporations, and are really nothing but a part of the basis 
of the capitalization of the latter company. Yet, in the report 
these items are represented by an addition to the aggregate capi- 
talization represented for all railways of $45,054,000, or three 
times the amount on which a return would have to be obtained 
out of operating earnings if the theory which asserts that capitali- 
zation controls rates were correct and three times the amount 
which could in any material way affect the traveling and shipping 
public. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company alone owns stocks 
and bonds, most of them of other railroad companies, having a 
total par value of $298,014,949. Had only securities in the hands 
of the public, exclusive of railway corporations, been regarded 
in the reports, the average capitalization per mile of line on June 
30, 1900, would have appeared as $51,090 instead of $61,490, 
showing a decrease, from June 30, 1899, of $674 instead of 

an increase of $934. 

The public services of railways are most satisfactorily meas- 
ured by the use of the now familiar passenger-mile and ton- 
mile units. Passenger movement is so expressed by giving its 
equivalent as a number of passengers carried one mile and the 
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equivalent of freight movement is similarly stated as a number 
of tons carried one mile. Except in England, these units have 
been almost universally adopted by railway accountants and were 
thoroughly established as the standard of measurement before 
public statistical agencies began, in America, to study trans- 
portation. The Statistician has continously made use of these 
units and has also reported the number of passengers and tons 
of freight carried. Since 1899 the tonnage of freight, exclu- 
sive of that received from “connecting roads and other carriers,” 
has also been given. The following table shows these data for 
the years from 1890 to 1900 respectively : 


Pusiic SERVICES OF RAILWAYS. 


PASSENGERS. FREIGHT. 


Number of tons carried. 


Year 
ending 
June 30. Number carried. | Passenger miles. Exclusive of Ton miles. 
tonnage received 
rom connectin 
Total. roads and 


other carriers. 


1900...) 576,865,230 | 16,039,007,217) 1,101,680,238 | 593,970.955 |141,599,157,270 
1899..| 523,176,508 | 14,591,327,613, 959,763,583 | 510,079,200 |123,667,257,153 


1898. .| 501,066,681 | 13,379,930,004) 879,006,307 ...... (114,077,576, 305 
1897. .| 489,445,198 | 12,256,939,647; 741,705,946 | ...... 95,139,022,225 
1896. .| 511,772,737 | 13,049,007,233| 765,891,385 | ...... 95,328, 360,278 
1895..| 507,421,362 | 12,188,446,271| 696,761,171 | ...... 85,227,515,891 
1894. .| 540,688,199 | 14,289,445,893) 638,186,553 ...... 80,335, 104,702 
1893...) 593,560,612 | 14,229,101,084; 745,119,482 | ...... 93,588, 111,833 
1892. .| 560,958,211 | 13,362,898,299| 706,555,471 | ...... 88,241,050,225 
531,183,998 | 12,844,243,881| 675,608,323 | ...... 81,073, 784,121 
1890. .| 492,430,865 | 11,847,785,617, 636,541,617 76,207,047,298 


The third and sixth columns of the foregoing constitute an 
impressive exhibit of the extent in which American life and indus- 
try is influenced by railway transportation. For every inhabi- 
tant of the continental territory of the United States, exclu- 
sive of Alaska, the railways within their borders carried 211 
passengers and 1,861 tons of freight one mile in the year Igoo. 
Ten years earlier the railway transportation per capita of popu- 


*As Special Agent in charge of the investigation of the railway industry 
in the Eleventh Census, Professor Adams reported a total movement of 
640,452,548 tons, of which 274,112,866 tons originated on the lines reporting it, 
258,981,868 tons were received from connecting roads and other carriers, and 
the balance, 107,357,814 tons, could not be segregated. 
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is | lation was equal to moving 188 passengers and 1,211 tons 
eS } of freight one mile. In the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
a) } tury the population of the United States, exclusive of their 
CE island possessions and Alaska, increased 20.87 per cent., but 
it their annual railway passenger mileage increased 35.38 per cent. 
1 . and freight ton-mileage 85.81 per cent. During the same decade 
, fi 4 the passenger mileage per mile of railway increased from 75,751 


to 735,366 or 50.92 per cent. The relatively slight increase in 
the passenger movement 2s compared with freight is doubtless 
attributable to the rapid development of suburban and interurban 
electric lines between 1890 and 1900 and the lower degree of 
elasticity of passenger traffic. The columns referred to also fur- 
| nish a basis for studying the relation between industrial con- 


‘j to 83,295 or 9.96 per cent. and the freight mileage from 487,245 


ditions and the volume of railway transportation and suggest that 
the latter may be, in a general sense, a measure of the former. 
Similar value does not attach to the figures representing the 
number of passengers and tons of freight carried. These are the 
aggregates of the figures representing the same facts for separate 
operating railways, and as the same passenger or freight ship- 
ment often traverses lines operated by several different corpora- 
i i tions there is a great deal of duplication. Thus a passenger 
from New York to Washington, making the journey as a con- 
yun tinuous trip in a through car would, if he went by the Penn- 
f sylvania Railroad, be reported by that railroad and also by the 
I Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, which it con- 
i trols, but which maintains a separate operating organization. 
j If, however, the alternative route between those points was taken 
# | the passenger would be reported three times, once each by the 
La) Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Philadelphia & Reading 
| { Railway and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Thus one passen- 
Ve ger making a continuous journey without stopover in a through 
: car between points but 229 miles apart would appear in the 
pi aggregate number of passengers reported as two passengers if he 
1 took one route and as three if he traversed a closely parallel 
{ line. This is but a typical illustration, and exactly the same 
thing would result in the case of a shipment of freight. Figures 


) 
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purporting to show the average distance traversed by each pas- 
senger and each freight shipment, and the average revenue from 
each passenger and each ton of freight based upon these aggre- 
gates, have been published for many years. It is too moderate 
to say that such averages are worthless, they are misleading. 
This is true in spite of the fact that the Statistician has repeatedly 
called attention to the defects of the aggregates by which they 
are controlled, for no amount of cautious explanation in textual 
analysis ever has obviated or ever will obviate the deceptive char- 
acter of statistics which, as their face value, seem to show some- 
thing they do not represent. In formulating the schedule for 
annual reports from railways this difficulty was recognized and 
from the first they were directed to report separately the ton- 
nage of freight received from other carriers, but it was not until 
1899 that this classification was tabulated. The accounting 
methods of the railways do not permit a similar segregation of 
passengers and no attempt to measure the duplication in this 
traffic has ever been made. In the Eleventh Census it was possi- 
ble to segregate 83.24 per cent. of the freight traffic reported and 
it was found that of that portion 51.42 per cent. originated on 
the roads which reported it. The corresponding percentages for 
1899 and 1900 were 53.15 and 53.92 respectively. The figures 
representing the sum of the tonnage reported as originating on 
the several lines are the true measure of tonnage carried and 
when divided into ton-mileage show the average length of haul.’ 
In the fiscal year 1899 the average distance traversed by each 
shipment was 242.45 miles and in 1900, 238.39 miles. These are 
averages of some utility and may serve, in some degree, to inter- 
pret the averages which represent gross earnings per ton per mile. 

For two years the reports have contained statements showing 
a classification of tonnage by commodities, each including about 
eighty-seven per cent. of the total traffic moved. A similar classi- 
fication was also attempted in the Tenth Census and again in 
the Eleventh. So far, however, neither ton-mileage nor revenue 
from freight has been classified by commodities or kinds of 
traffic, although the Statistician and students of transportation 


*The point of actual origin of particular traffic is sometimes very difficult 
to determine and it is probably impracticable to exclude all duplication. 
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generally recognize the desirability of effort in that direction. 
The need of an elaboration of this phase of the statistics was 
very clearly expressed, as well as the conditions which made it 
necessary to postpone further action at that time, in the annual 
report for 1894, as follows: 


‘. . . the unit of revenue which is now obtained, that is to say, the receipts 
per ton per mile, is not sufficiently definite. Considerable attention has been 
given to this question during the year, and a number of consultations have 
been held with the railway accounting officers respecting it. So great, how- 
ever, is the expense attending such a classification, and in view of the fact 
that the railways are at present suffering from serious financial depression, 
it was thought wise by the committee appointed by the Convention of Rail- 
road Commissioners having this matter in charge to delay for the present 
their decision as to the wisdom of calling for a classified statement of freight 
earnings. It is hoped that this matter will again be taken up when the country 
shall have recovered from its present business depression. The necessity of 
some such classification is great. As well might one undertake to judge of 
the social results of a special tax, knowing only the income from the entire 
taxing system, as to determine the influence of the charges imposed on any 
specific class of freight when the aggregate revenue from all freight is the 
only item of freight revenue known.” 


Within a few weeks the Commission has taken action which 
indicates its intention to press its desire for classified statistics 
of both freight revenue and ton-mileage, and although the 
cost involved is considerable, and some opposition has been 
encountered from the accounting officers, it is likely that import- 
ant steps in advance will be taken. It is probable that all that 
is really necessary can be accomplished by the segregation of 
these data for a relatively small number of commodities and 
without regard to less than car lot shipments. The facts to be 
obtained will materially aid in the study of the course of rates 
and add much that is of value to the public information con- 
cerning railway conditions. 

Statistics of the financial operations of the railways might be 
based upon receipts and payments as shown by the treasurer's 
accounts or upon earnings and expenses as shown by the books 
of the comptroller or auditor. In the former case the items 
of receipts and outlay would be separated in point of time from 


*Sixth Annual Report en the Statistics of Railways in the United States, 
pp. 82, et seq. 
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the operations out of which they arise and the statistics would 
not show the real financial condition, as expressed in assets and 
liabilities, for any particular date. In order to avoid this separa- 
tion and particularly to make sure that expenditures are properly 
charged against the earnings of the period during which they 
were incurred and not against those of some subsequent period, 
the second plan of accounting was made the basis of the railway 
statistics which, therefore, assign each item of earnings or 
expenditures to the date on which it accrued and became an actual 
asset or liability. This is the principle generally followed by 
American railway accountants and the only method by which it 
would be possible accurately to present the results of the business 
of a particular period. The plan of stating interest accrued on 
funded debt instead of interest paid must, however, in a series 
of years, especially when a period of industrial depression is 
included, exaggerate the apparent return to investors. Not all 
of the interest which accrues is paid, for in cases of insolvency it 
is frequently scaled down along with the principal that is also 
involved. A compilation for the year which ended with June 
30, 1898,? shows that the interest paid during that year amounted 
to $221,537,332, while $246,126,691 or 11.10 per cent. more 
accrued during the same period. These amounts are not strictly 
comparable but the difference is at least suggestive. Data cover- 
ing any period of industrial depression would doubtless show 
that railway investors receive during such times even less than is 
commonly supposed. It must be remembered that the reports 
contained no statistics which show or purport to show the 
amounts actually paid to investors of any class. 

Since 1898 the Statistician has published annual income 
accounts of the railways of the United States “considered as a 
system,”’ which constitutes a distinct and important advance in 
the methods of his office. The following comparative statement 
has been compiled from these accounts : 

*For a very clear discussion of the difference between these systems see 
Henry C. Adams, The Science of Finance, pp. 202, et seq. 

* These data were obtained through the courtesy of Mr. Walter E. Burleigh, 


assistant statistician to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
13 
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ANNUAL INCOME ACCOUNT. 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 


ITEM. 


1898. 1899. 1900, 
Gross earnings from operation. .| $1,247,325,621| $1,313,610,118 $1,487,044,814 
Clear income from investments. . 21,937,636 26,044,996 32,526,016 


Gross earnings and income. . 


$1,269, 263,257 


$1,339,655,114 


$1,519,570,830 


Operating expenses ............ $817,973,276, $856,968,999| $961,428,511 
Salaries and maintenance of 
443,325 595,192 520, 102 
$862,244,825! $ 903,901,823) $1,010,280, 886 
Net earnings and income...| $407,018,432} $435,753,291| $509,289,944 
Net interest on funded debt..... $237,578,706| $241,657,535| $242,998,285 
Interest on current liabilities... . 7,073,953 7,102,847 4,912,892 


Available for dividends, adjust- 


ments and improvements..... $162,365,773| $186,992,909] $261,378,767 

Available for adjustments 
and improvements........ $78,370,389 $92,719.113} $142,754,358 


The balance indicated as available for adjustments includes sur- 
plus, which was $44,078,557, $53,064,877 and $87,657,933 for 
the years 1898, 1899 and 1900 respectively; permanent improve- 
ments, advances to cover deficits in operation of weak lines; 
and miscellaneous deductions, of which the chief item is sink- 
ing fund payments; all payments obviously intended at least 
indirectly to maintain or to enhance the value of investments. In 
the foregoing table the item “‘taxes’’ has been deducted previous 
to obtaining the balance to be designated as “net earnings and 
income,” instead of being treated as a deduction from the last 
named item according to the practice followed by the Statistician. 
Taxes must be provided for before anything is available for pay- 


ments to or for the benefit of capital, and it is believed to be better 
to define net income so as to exclude from it all moneys not 
belonging in some way to investors. Prior to the insertion of 


this condensed income account it was impossible to ascertain from 
the reports the annual financial results of the American rail- 
way industry considered as an whole. 


This was because the 
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summaries in the reports then consisted of aggregations from 
= the separate corporation reports, and these, representing both 
7 operating and subsidiary companies, contained numerous inter- 
corporate payments, which, being aggregated, made the items to 


“ which they pertained appear much larger than was actually the 
16 case. For instance, an amount paid as rent by an operating com- 
= pany to a subsidiary corporation which owns a part of the system a 
. operated by the former, is likely, in turn, to be distributed by 
the latter as taxes, interest and dividends. Thus the item of ry 
~ “income from other sources than operation,” which in 1900 { 
~ amounted to $162,885,071, is nearly all a mere bookkeeping item. | 
— In 1900, for example, it was made up of $99,429,619 received f 
1 as rentals from leased property, $20,978,105 received as divi- 
* dends from other railway corporations, $9,951,331 of interest 
— received from similar sources and but $32,526,016 which could it 
77 


properly be regarded as clear income from investments. Prior 
to 1898 it was quite impossible to trace the extent of this dupli-. 


409 cation and although a careful student need not have been misled, 
al the superficial were pretty certain to derive an exaggerated idea vi 
358 of railway income and the payments to railway capital. The re 
statement below (p. 186) shows the apparent income, interest, and “ \ 
- dividends as derived from the summaries which are still published 4 
for in each successive report, and are identical in form with those F i 
ad that prior to 1898 contained all the data which were available, and i ! 
es; compares each item with the actual payment to investors, exclu- a) 
sive of railway corporations: 
ast The differences in the statement consist of more intercorporate ay 
In payments which could have no effect on the traveling and ship- We 
- ping public. The practice of including such payments in the if 
and same aggregate as those containing payments to the general i 
ast public, as distinguished from railway corporations, considerably ity 
- exaggerates the apparent totals. While the Statistician is cor- | { ) 
sd rect in declaring that it is necessary that subsidiary as well as i 
_ operating corporations should report to the Commission, and that ' | 
not the tables and summaries in the reports must continue to be 
' : compilations of these corporate accounts,’ it is not necessary that i / 
“~ *Eleventh Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways in the United States, i | 
DD. 70-77. 
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APPARENT AND REAL INCOME AND PAYMENTS TO INVESTORS, 
} \ ITEM. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
‘ARN Income— 
it Apparent : 
Earnings from operation, ...| $1,247,325,621| $1,313,610,118) $1,487,044,814 
i] \t Income from other sources. . 138,202,779 148,713,983 162,885,071 
$1,385,528,400 $1,462,324,101| $1,649,929, 885 
M Real : 
i! Earnings from operation....| $1,247,325,621| $1,313,610,118) $1,487,044,814 
Clear income from other 
patty 21,937,636 26,044,996 32,526,016 
Difference : 
te $116,265,143| $122,668,987) $130,359,055 
if Per cent. of real income.... 9.16 9.16 8.58 
| Interest on funded debt : 
Th 237,578,706,  241,657,535| 242,998,285 
Difference 8,547,985 9,500,552 9,951,331 
i! i yi! Per cent. of real interest.... 3.60 3.93 4.10 
Dividends : 
83,995,384 94,273,796 118,624,409 
{ 12,157,505 16,736,026 20,973,563 
Per cent. of real dividends. . 14.47 17.75 17.68 
| the work of compilation should be so conducted as to result in 
Pus exaggerations such as those that have been cited. The new sum- 
\ mary is itself complete evidence that it is not impracticable to 
} avoid the mischievous and misleading duplication that vitiates 
Piatt i the form of summarized income account that has been used from 
tp the outset. The data for the separate corporations and systems 
tM may be given in the fullest detail, but when totals are taken 
is 


) all intercorporate payments can and should be excluded. 
: Railway expenditures include operating expenses, taxes, inter- 
i est, and dividends. The item first named does not often vary | 


: very much from two-thirds of the aggregate income from opera- ' 

} tion, and therefore absorbs about twice as much as is available for ' 
; i ; other purposes. The methods of reporting statistics of operating ( 


expenses have long been studied with great care, and as long 
if ago as June 10, 1879, a convention of state railroad commis- 
sioners adopted what has since been known as the “Saratoga” 
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classification of these expenses. This classification was followed 
in the censuses of 1880 and 1890 and also in the formulation of 
the schedules for reports to the Commission. It divides all 
expenses among four principal classes, maintenance of way and 
structures, maintenance of equipment, conducting transportation 
and general expenses. These are in turn subdivided and in all 
operating expenses are distributed among forty-six heads. The 
revision of this classification became desirable and it was under- 
taken by the Statistician with the codperation of the executive 
committee of the Association of American Railway Accounting 
Officers. The work occupied nearly four years, during which 
every accounting officer of an operating road in the county and 
all state railroad commissioners were appealed to for criticisms 
and suggestions. 

The revised classification was promulgated to take effect on 
July 1, 1894. It transferred several accounts from the class 
of general expenses to that of “conducting transportation” and 
thus tended to augment the relative importance of this account. 
The following table shows the total operating expenditures for 
each year from 1895 to 1900 and the amounts assigned to each 
of the four principal classes : 


OPERATING EXPENSES. 


Year Maintenance | 
ending Total. of way and Maintenance Conducting General Unclassified 
June 30. structures. of equipment. | transportation. Expenses. F 


1900... $961,428,511/$211,220, 521 $181,173,880 $520, 116,326 $39,328, 765/$ 589,019 
1899. .| 856,968,999! 180,410,806) 150,919,249, 486,159,607) 38,676,883, 802,454 
1898. .| 817,973,276, 173,314,958] 142,624,862, 464,674,276 36,476,686, 882,494 
1897. .] 752,524,764) 159,434,403) 122,762,358) 432,525,862' 36,481,269) 1,320,872 
1896. .| 772,989,044) 160,344,950) 133,381,998, 442,217,582) 36,083,285) 961,229 
1895. 725,720,415, 143,976,344 113,788,709 431,148,963 35,907,017, 899,382 


The foregoing table shows that in six years operating expenses 
increased 32.48 per cent., and that of this increase 57.12 per cent. 
was in the cost of maintenance of way, structures and equipment, 
which, however, in the last year constituted but 40.81 per cent. 
of the total operating expense. These facts indicate the effect 
of general prosperity upon railway methods and at the same time 
suggest that it is practicable to withdraw capital from the rail- 
way industry by declining to appropriate for repairs and renewals. 
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Of course the data are influenced by the growing practice of 
charging betterments to operation, a practice which tends to 
strengthen the financial position of any corporation which follows 
it, but is hardly conducive to accurate statistics. The following 
table shows the relation between average earnings from opera- 
tion per mile of line and operating expenses: 


PER MILE OF LINE, | PER MILE OF LINE. 
Your lp | 
ending . er cent. of oper-|| ending ‘ Per cent. of \ 
June 30. a Operating ating expenses || June 30. - Operating | ating potty 


1900...| $7,722 | $4,993 
1899...| 7,005 | 4,57 65.24 
1898...] 6,755 4,430 | 65.58 


1896...| 6,320 4,248 67.20 
1895...| 6,050 4,083 67.48 


64.65 (1897... $6,122 | $4,106 67.06 
| 


It appears from the foregoing that operating income per mile of 
line increased 27.64 per cent. from 1895 to 1900, and operating 
expenses but 22.29 per cent., effecting a reduction in the ratio 
of operating expense to income. The following table shows to 
what purposes the increased expenditures were devoted: 


AVERAGE OPERATING EXPENSES PER MILE OF LINE. 


Increase of classified 


1895. expenditures 1895 to 1900. 
Assigned to— Per cent. of Per cent. of 
Amount.; classified | Amount lassified | Amount. Per cent.|Per cent. 
expenses. expenses. of 1895. jof total. 


Maintenance of way and 

$ 810; 19.86 |$1,097) 21.98 | $287 | 35.43 | 31.47 
Maintenance of equipment, 640) 15.70 941; 18.86 301 | 47.03 | 33.00 
Conducting transportation) 2,426) 59.49 | 2,748) 55.07 322 | 13.27 | 35.31 


General expenses ........ 202 4.95 204) 4.09 2] 0.99] 0.22 
$4,083) 100.00 | $4,993) 100.00 | $912 | 22.36 | 100.00 


The reports contain material for very fruitful studies of rail- 
way expenditures.’_ Railways, for example, are important cus- 
tomers of other industries, but their purchases vary with their 


*The publications of the American Statistical Association for June, 1902, 
include an excellent study of the kind suggested; an article entitled “Element 
of Labor in Railway Expenditures,” by Andrew L. Horst. 
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own financial condition. The following statement shows com- 
parisons between the expenditures for certain purposes in 1895 
and 1900: 


SPECIFIC OPERATING EXPENSES. 


YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. eS. 
1895. 1900. 
ITEM. Per 
iPer cent. Percent,| Amount. 
Amount. of Amouat. of 1895. 
total. total. 
$ 10,124,633 1.50/$ 10,517,310 1.148 392,677) 3.88 
19,900,837 2.95) 27,985,865 3.03} 8,085,028) 40.63 
Repairs and renewals 
of bridges and cul- 
15,312,954 2.27| 24,963,741 2.70} 9,650,787) 63.02 
Repairs and renewals 
of locomotives....| 38,218,439 5.66, 62,156,551 6.73) 23,938,112) 62.63 


Repairs and renewals 
of passenger cars..| 14,927,860 2.21; 20,872,659 2.26; 5,944,799) 39.82 
Repairs and renewals 
of freight cars ....| 40,561,700 6.01; 70,989,353 7.69) 30,427,653] 75.02 
Fuel for locomotives.) 70,271,745 | 10.40) 90,593.965 g.81|} 20,322,220) 28.92 


209,318,168 | 31.00] 308,079,444 | 33.36) 98,761,276) 47.18 
Other operating ex- 

465,910,472 | 69.00) 615,353,111 | 66.64 149,442,639; 32.08 

675,228,640! | 100.00] 923,432,555? | 100.00|248,203,915) 36.76 


The items of rails and ties in the foregoing include nothing except 
the cost delivered for use, and in the case of rails the value of 
those taken up is deducted. The items beginning with the words 
“repairs and renewals” include labor as well as the cost of mate- 
rial and in the case of cars and locomotives the purchase price of 
those built “to make good the original number of cars” charged 
to construction.* “Fuel for locomotives” includes the wages 
of employees engaged in supplying locomotives with fuel as well 
as the purchase price. No one can examine the foregoing, 
recalling at the same time that in the year 1895 the average 
movement of passengers and freight per mile of line was at 
almost the lowest point of the last twelve years (passenger move- 
*Excludes $50,491,775, unclassified. * Excludes $37,905,956, unclassified. 


* Classification of Operating Expenses as Prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington Government Printing Office, 1893. 
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He 1 ment was slightly less dense in 1897 and freight movement in 
mat 1894), and that in 1900 both were at about their maxima, with- 

" a out perceiving that the demand for railway supplies must power- 
‘ ‘i fully have influenced industry in general. 

i \ The relation of direct labor cost to operating expenses is highly 
a important, although the data are less obviously significant than 
vault they would be if it were possible to include statistics of the wages 


paid by car, locomotive and bridge builders, the makers of steel 
rails and in other enterprises which are collateral to the railway 
industry. The reports have contained statements of the annual 
wages paid to each grade of employees since 1895 and of the 
wage rates of each grade since 1892. There are also data show- 
) ing the number of employees, the number in each grade, and the 
number assigned to each of the four great departments of opera- 
i iy tion. The statement opposite (p. 191) shows some of the 
f 


especially significant facts. 

} \ During the six years included in the statement the amount paid 

vi in direct wages by the railways increased 29.57 per cent. and 
f 1 the number of their employees 29.63 per cent. The proportions 

| of total revenue and operating expenses represented by wages 
' iA decreased very slightly, but the expansion of wages was only a 
pe trifle less rapid than that in total income. That it was any 
| less is attributable to the fact that as gross income has increased 

| a growing proportion has been utilized in the improvement of 
railway facilities, involving heavy expenditures for the purchase 
of material and supplies, which implies a much greater propor- 
tionate payment for indirect wages. 

From 1888 to 1893, inclusive, the reports contained an attempt 
to classify operating expenditures as incurred for passengers or 
i for freight traffic. This effort was abandoned when the revised 
4 classification of operating expenditures was issued in 1894, the 


— 

> 


Statistician explaining that such a course had long been urged by 
accountants and that the change had been approved by the Fifth 
Annual Convention of State Railroad Commissioners. The idea 
that anything useful can be accomplished by the effort to assign 
all expenditures to passenger and freight service is now pretty 
completely obsolete, although it is still followed by the account- 
ne ants of a few important railways. In his first annual report 
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the Statistician admitted the difficulty of this apportionment, 
but said: 

“One point respecting it lies beyond the limit of reasonable controversy, 
and that is that such apportionment must in some manner be made. Not 
only is this demanded in the interest of corporation statistics, but it is of 


great importance for an intelligent judgment on relative freight and pas- 
senger charges.” 


At the time when it was written the foregoing probably expressed 
very accurately the common opinion among legislators and stu- 
dents of transportation, and their view was no doubt shared by 
some experienced railway men. To some extent, this opinion 
lingers among laymen and lawmakers, or it would be unnecessary 
to discuss it. The present opinion of students was admirably 
summarized by Professor Adams in his report to the recent 
Joint Postal Commission,’ and he added a direct and forcible 
argument against an effort to make such an apportionment. The 
following results of the effort to enforce such an apportionment 
appeared in the annual report for 1893, the last which contained 
figures purporting to show the cost of passenger and freight ser- 
vice separately. 


AVERAGE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES PER PASSENGER PER MILE. 


Some of seed. Name of road. ae 
Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
2.311 | 2.410 ||Cleveland, Lorain and 
Philadelphia & Reading. .| 1.891 | 2.456 || Wheeling ............ 2.112 | 2.422 
Baltimore & Ohio South- Findlay, Fort Wayne and 
1.599 | 1.889 ens 2.834 | 4.753 
Chicago & West Michigan) 2.373 | 2.680 | Lake Erie, Alliance and 
Cincinnati, Jackson and Southern ............. 2.878 | 4.478 
| 2.619 | 3.672 


Of course, these comparisons, which were selected at random 
from many averages that made it appear that passenger service 
did not pay its operating cost, to say nothing of bringing in 
anything toward the payment of taxes, interest, and dividends, 
do not prove that the method of apportionment adopted was 
erroneous and still less that no rule of apportionment could be 


* Testimony taken by the Commission to investigate the Postal Service, Part 
II, Railway Mail Pay, pp. 178-182. 
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satisfactory. They clearly serve, however, to throw doubt upon 
the method by which they were secured and perhaps such results 
were more effective in inducing its abandonment, because few 
railroad commissioners like to be responsible for statistics tend- 
ing to show that any part of the railway business is conducted 
at a loss. The more careful consideration inspired in this way 
led to the discovery that fully forty per cent. of the operating 
expenses of railways cannot be assigned to passenger or freight 
service except by wholly arbitrary methods. When this arbi- 
trary assignment led to the publication of statistics showing that 
in four great territorial groups railway passenger revenue did 
not meet the operating expenses assigned to that service, as it 
did in 1893, it seemed tolerably clear that something was wrong. 
Hence the chairman of the committee on railway statistics of 
the annual convention of railway commissioners held in 1892 
was able to say: 

“We have the unanimous opinion of accounting officers that it is impossible 
to ascertain, even to approximate, the cost of freight and passenger traffic, 
respectively. We have the opinion, if I may state it, of the Statistician of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the same effect. We have the opinion of 
the Chairman of the Commission,’ and the late Chairman of the Commission,* 
positively to the same effect. All the communications which came to us were 
to that effect; that instead of being approximately correct, in many instances 
the rule working on certain roads would show that a certain kind of traffic 
was done at a loss, when it was absolutely known that it was done at a profit. 


The committee could not possibly see how such a rule could be of use to the 
Commission, and thus recommended its abandonment.” 


The condition is not merely that there is no practicable method of 
assigning costs. It is simply that the unassignable expenses are 
incurred in behalf of traffic as an whole or an important propor- 
tion of all traffic and not separately on account of particular traffic. 
Railway services are produced at joint cost* and any statistical 
effort which rests on the assumption that costs are separate is 
certain to result in confusion. It is unfortunate that certain 
prominent railway accountants persist in the misuse of the statis- 

*Col. William R. Morrison. 

*Hon. Thomas M. Cooley. 

*F. W. Taussig. A Contribution of The Theory of Railway Rates. Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, July, 1891. H. T. Newcomb, Railway Economics, 
p. 80, et seq. 
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tical method and still expend large sums in securing such mis- 
leading averages, but the following extract from testimony of 
the officer in charge of the traffic department of a railway whose 
comptroller continues to assign expenditures in this manner, sug- 
gests that in one case at least the mischief is not greater than 
can be measured by the money wasted. The extract follows: 
“We don’t know what it costs to run an ordinary passenger train, . . . Our 
comptroller says our passenger trains cost us a certain percentage of the 
earnings. How does he get it? From a mass of expenses he charges two- 


thirds to freight and one-third to passenger. In that way he makes up his 
figures. I don’t pay any attention to the auditor’s figures.”* 


Few persons could now be found who would contend that 
the cost principle, beyond allowances for direct costs, is of any 
service in determining what charges for specific services are rea- 
sonable, and no one misses the figures, omitted from the reports 
since 1894, based on the attempted apportionment between pas- 
senger and freight service. 

The report for 1900 contains a statement showing the amounts 
paid as state and local taxes in each state with averages per 
mile of line. It accounts for $47,415,433 out of $48,332,273 
paid as taxes during that year, the balance consisting of the 
internal revenue taxes collected by the Federal government and 
small amounts not apportioned by states. The schedules now 
provided for the reports to the Commission include a quite elabo- 
rate classification of taxes and the Statistician promises further 
analysis of this item in future reports. During the fiscal year 
1888 the railways of the United States paid $25,435,229 in taxes 
and in 1900 $48,332,273. In the former year the proportion to 
the balance left after deducting operating expenses from oper- 
ating income was 8.06 per cent. and in the latter 9.20 per cent. 
The item of taxes is grouped with “fixed charges” in most of 
the summarized income statements in the text of the reports and, 
in the new condensed account for the railways as a system, 
although separately stated, it is added to interest on capital before 
being deducted from income. It would seem desirable to make 
it an independent deduction, as it is clearly neither an operating 


* Nathan Guilford, general traffic manager of the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad. Testimony taken by the Commission to Investigate the 
Postal Service. Part I, Railway Mail Pay, p. 722. 
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expense nor a fixed charge and is sufficiently important to merit 
very careful treatment. There is not much to be learned from 
the mere statement of amounts paid as taxes in different states. 
An average mile of railway in Massachusetts, representing as 
it does expensive terminals in Boston, Worcester, Springfield and 
other cities, as well as the Hoosac tunnel and other very costly 
construction, is so different from an average mile in South 
Dakota that the statement that the latter paid $72.17 in taxes 
and the former $1,411.93 means very little. Possibly it means 
most to those who know least concerning the wide difference 
in the conditions. 

In the report for the fiscal year 1890 the Statistician for the 
first time presented data separately for the ten geographical 
districts which had been adopted for the territorial assignment 
of railway statistics. The idea of territorial classification was 
not a new one, the country having been divided into six districts 
by Dr. Shuman, the expert in charge of the railway investiga- 
tion of the Census of 1880, and a similar classification having 
for many years been used by the editors of the successive volumes 
of Poor’s Manual of Railways. The official adoption of such a 
classification was a long step forward, and especially so as the 
regions adopted are admirably adapted to the purpose of secur- 
ing the arrangement of the data in congruous and homogeneous 
groups. The following table indicates the region belonging to 
each group and shows certain averages for each. It is suggested 
that a study of their divergencies is sufficient demonstration of 
the necessity of adopting a system of territorial classification. 
The table (p. 196), without any comment, demonstrates how 
materially the system of geographical classification assists in 
obtaining an accurate view of the actual conditions of railway 
transportation. 

Generally speaking, the statistical work of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ranks with the best in America. It has had 
the great advantage of having been continuously under the 
direction of a single individual and one whose exceptional attain- 
ments as a statistician and economist have been abundantly 
demonstrated and are widely recognized. The long series of 
reports now available presents a description of the American rail- 
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way industry that is probably more accurate and certainly more 
complete in detail than is available for any other domestic 
industry of relatively significant importance. It would not be 
expected that in every one of its details so extensive a work could 
satisfy the special student of the field covered, and if in the pres- 
ent article certain methods and practices have been criticized with 
some directness, it has been with the distinct feeling that a com- 
plete review would show a heavily preponderating balance on 
the side of commendation. The change most desired in the work 
of the Division of Statistics is that it should be extended in scope 
and multiplied in volume. The methods of accounting of the 
carriers should be brought under its supervision and much needed 
uniformity thus secured, and annual reports should be obtained 
from private car companies, from express companies, and from 
carriers by water. These, however, are changes which must await 
legislative action. In the meantime, and afterward, it ought 
not to be forgotten that the schedules on file in the office of the 
Commission, covering every year since 1888, constitute a mine of 
information and that only the surface ores have been extracted. 
The opportunity to make use of these schedules as the basis of 
special studies of particular phases of railway transportation is 
one of the most extensive that could be open to any statistician. 
It must be apparent to any one who examines the schedules that 
there are many important studies which could be undertaken in 
this way that would involve but insignificant expenditures for 
tabulation while throwing valuable light on some of the gravest 
of the great industrial problems that are now demanding atten- 
tion. It is impossible not to regret that the Commission has never 


‘attempted to cultivate this field. 


H. T. NEwcoms. 


The Railway World, Philadelphia. 
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NOTES. 


The International Association for Labor Legislation, 
which created last year the International Labor Office, with its head- 
quarters in Switzerland, has issued its first bulletin, covering the 
months from January to March, 1902. It is planned by means of 
these publications to supply prompt information regarding all legis- 
lation in the interests of labor throughout the world. It would 
plainly make the issues very voluminous if all the laws were to be 
given in extenso. In the number before us the editor has apparently 
been guided somewhat by the importance of the subject in making 
literal quotations. In the case of the very important Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1901 of Great Britain he has translated all those 
sections which are new, but for those which are copies of earlier 
statutes he has contented himself with brief references. In the case 
of the legislation of our States he has merely given titles, which do 
not in all cases fully indicate the contents. In the case of other 
countries he has given a summary of the leading points of the laws 
involved. Besides the section devoted to legislation the bulletin also 
contains a section which gives, as it were, the genesis of labor legis- 
lation by quotations from resolutions and votes adopted by political 
parties, associations, and other bodies of persons in a position to 
influence legislation. It also contains a summary of bills proposed 
in legislatures, and a bibliography. The bulletin promises to be a 
valuable aid to all those who are interested in the subject with which 
it deals. The Congress of the Association will be held in Cologne 
September 22-25, the call having been issued by Regierungsrath 
Scherrer, President, and Professor Stephan Bauer, Secretary. 


Since the Spanish war the government offices have displayed 
considerable activity in the collection and publication of material 
relating to colonies and colonial administration. This constitutes, 
perhaps, the element of good blown in by what still seems to many 
an ill wind; in any case no student can fail to recognize valuable 
services rendered, especially by the department of bibliography of 
the Library of Congress, and by the Bureau of Statistics. Mr. 
Griffin’s useful List of Books on colonization and kindred subjects 
has already received wide and deserved notice; he has recently fol- 
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lowed it up by the publication of several special bibliographies on 
Samoa and Guam, the Danish West Indies and Porto Rico. The 
hearty commendation extended to the first publication can well be 
continued in the case of its successors. Especially enlightening and 
labor-saving are the hints culled from books and articles as to the 
nature of the less accessible sources upon which they are based. 

Mr. Austin’s work is no less valuable, if the limitations inherent 
in its method and purpose are correctly apprehended. His largest 
and most comprehensive publication on colonies is entitled Colonial 
Administration, 1800-1900 (reprinted from the Monthly Summary 
of Commerce and Finance for October, 1901). It is not, of course, 
in the nature of such a publication to present any very original views 
or arguments; the compilers are not specialists and do not pretend 
tobe. The bulk of the work is composed of quotations from authors 
of note, selected, in the main, with discrimination, and with an eye 
ever open to contemporary problems and perplexities of the United 
States government. The “review of thé century,” with which the 
volume opens, is necessarily somewhat perfunctory and fragmentary ; 
it is followed by the main body of the compilation, a discussion of 
“six great questions which suggest themselves regarding the methods 
of governing and developing colonies and their people.” These 
questions touch upon the apportionment of shares in general govern- 
ment and local administration between the mother-country and the 
colony; on methods of improving the status of the colonial popula- 
tion and of securing and regulating a labor-supply; and on the 
management of the fiscal and commercial relations of the colony and 
its sponsor. A mass of opinions and evidence, far too extensive for 
even selected quotation, is cited upon these vital issues. A consensus 
of evidence is, of course, tolerably easy of attainment upon those of 
the six questions which demand no more than the collation of actual 
figures and of essentially unanimous valuations. It is on the super- 
latively important issue of the labor-supply that a not altogether 
impartial position seems to have been taken. Here is a question 
where speculation and the subjective element seem to find a freer 
field, largely, perhaps, because there are but few definite and meas- 
urable facts to be cited. It is claimed that the native, finding his 
earning-power increased, is led to demand more and more of the 
comforts and conveniences of civilization, and thus gradually learns 
to appreciate schools, churches, newspapers, and increased powers 
of self-government. The stimulation of earning-capacity and of 
habits of industry actually provide, it is stated, an adequate supply 
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of labor in colonies, though the system of labor-importation must 
occasionally be resorted to in sugar, tobacco and coffee-producing 
regions. This view squares but poorly with facts, as it seems to us 
—even with the facts as reported by the authorities cited; can such 
) a sweepingly optimistic view of the industrial education of native 
a peoples be seriously maintained in the light of detailed and critical 
studies, ethnological as well as administrative, of the several protec- 
torates and colonies of, say, France or Germany—or even of the 
Netherlands? Isolated cases of inexplicable industry on the part of 
natives must not be allowed to give rise to totally misleading general 
impressions. It must be remembered, here as elsewhere in the his- 
tory of man’s efforts, that in most cases failures are hushed up where 
successes would be proclaimed from the house-tops. The questions 
of tropical labor and native education are nothing if not complicated, 
tedious and discouraging; they are presented in diverse forms in 
different localities, and not infrequently in the same locality. They 
cannot be treated summarily. 

In the discussion of several of these questions, the perspective is 
marred by the exigencies of the compilation. No doubt many 
and serious dangers inhere in systematic treatment, but it has the 
virtue of insisting upon analysis and logical order, at least. In this 
book, the quotations are thrown together—it could scarcely be other- 
wise in a compilation—in too haphazard a way; vital distinctions, 
such as, for example, between tropical and temperate colonies, and 
between Latins and Teutons as colonizers, are passed over far too 
lightly. ‘t is doubtful if colonial administration can well be treated 
topic-wise without repeated digression and modification, such as are 
impossible in a publication like that before us. 

{| The statistical portions of the report are unexceptionable, as statis- 


— 
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tics go; the beautiful map included is a pleasure to look upon. 
Quotation is occasionally inexact enough to worry the student, who 
wae is likewise disturbed by the importance attached to such authorities 
iT as Money and Morris. There is, as has been hinted, a pervasive 
retrospect of pigeon-holes about the work, but it is, nevertheless, for 
; anyone who realizes its necessary limitations, of unquestioned value. 
i If, however, as a government publication, it is to be regarded as 
! complete or final,—particularly if it is to be drawn upon uncritically 


il and indiscriminately by legislators for party purposes—its influence 
| 4 ) may oppose rather than further the cause of public enlightenment. 

ls To be mentioned with this more general work is a brief treatise 
i" on the Danish West Indies (Summary of Commerce, etc., for Jan., 
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1902). This study is likewise a product of compilation, which is, 
however, less dangerous in a restricted field. Considerable use is 
made of Danish sources, especially of the official documents of the 
Danish government; but no reference is given to Petersen, En 
Historisk Beretning, etc. (Copenhagen, 1855), a book whose use 
would serve to better the present sketches. The treaty of cession, 
and a conspectus of former negotiations between the United States 
and Denmark touching the islands, are here rendered accessible, and 
the report concludes with copious statistical statements of the general 
commerce of the Danish islands and of their trade-relations with the 
United States. A. G. K. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Control of Trusts. An argument in favor of curbing the power 
of Monopoly by a Natural Method. By John Bates Clark, Pro- 
fessor in Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1g01—88 pp. 


Commercial Trusts: The Growth and Rights of Aggregated Capital. 
By John R. Dos Passos of the New York Bar. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1901—137 pp. 


The literature of industrial combinations has been enriched by the 
publication of these two works, the first by one of the most emi- 
nent of the American economists, the second by a distinguished 
attorney and writer on legal subjects. It is a significant fact that 
both authors advocate a “policy that relies wholly on competition 
as the regulator of prices and wages and as the general protector 
of the interests of the public.” The two authors however, while 
agreeing perfectly on the general policy, differ quite radically at 
some points in regard to the means to be used to carry their general 
policy into effect. Professor Clark, the economist, distrusts the 
efficacy of the economic forces when unaided by law, and therefore 
advocates such regulation as he considers necessary to protect the 
weaker competitors in order by saving them to preserve competi- 
tion. Mr. Dos Passos, the lawyer, on the other hand, as thoroughly 
distrusts legislation, and pins his faith to the economic forces, 
believing them capable of guarding all interests at stake. 

Professor Clark believes that the great consolidations are to 
become powerful factors in bettering the economic condition of man- 
kind if they can be prevented from becoming monopolies. He 
believes they have in some cases been able to partially disregard the 
laws of competition by depending upon favors from the railways or 
on certain “predatory” methods of dealing with their weaker com- 
petitors. His remedies therefore are (1) prevent railway discrim- 
ination, by allowing pooling under the regulation of the government, 
or, should this prove insufficient, by state ownership; (2) put an 
end to the predatory methods of the trusts by legal regulations “com- 
pelling the trusts to treat all customers alike.” The author candidly 
admits the serious nature of this part of his program, but is on 
the whole inclined to believe that when the public is really deter- 
mined the problem is not incapable of such a solution. To aid the 
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independents, Professor Clark advocates a reversal of our national 
policy in regard to pools. He would legalize such agreements in 
order that the outside interests might combine in this way for self- 
protection and the protection of the public. As the chief legal 
remedy, Professor Clark, in common with Mr. Dos Passos, turns 
to the undying principles of the common law. In applying the 
common law, however, the writer urges that the courts must recog- 
nize the fact that the practice of certain “predatory” methods of 
doing business is the essential basis of a future monopoly. To quote, 
“It needs to be made sure that if the trust uses its clubs on the com- 
petitor, the law will use its own clubs on the trust.” Such a policy 
will ensure a fair field to the independents, and with a fair field they 
will thrive and in so doing will protect the public from the blight 
of monopoly. 

Mr. Dos Passos’ argument is directed chiefly against what he 
regards as the prevalent tendency to rely on law when the economic 
forces are fully capable of affording adequate protection. He 
believes that no aggregation of capital is able to give its possessors 
a monopoly; that monopoly can exist only on the basis of a law, 
and in this case the obvious remedy is plain—repeal the law. He 
argues with great skill that legislation against the trusts is both 
unwise and unnecessary; First, national legislation is undesirable 
since it would bring about further centralization and to that extent 
lessen the independence of the individual States; and second, the 
existing remedies are entirely sufficient to protect both the public and 
the investors. He says (page 124) that if the general public “‘is 
influenced or damaged or defrauded by any act of a corporation or 
its directors, or its promoters, or anybody associated with the enter- 
prise, there is a criminal and a civil legal remedy, full, complete 
and absolute.” Any statement in a prospectus issued by a corpora- 
tion which is getting subscriptions, he adds, “is a foundation for a 
criminal indictment.” If a man puts his money into a corporation 
through the representations contained in the prospectus, he has a 
civil remedy for damages in addition to his criminal remedy.” This 
of course, in case the corporation makes false and fraudulent state- 
ments. The author thinks the rights of the stockholder fully pro- 
tected by existing law. He has “the absolute right to open the 
books.” The courts refuse to aid a stockholder to secure this right 
only where the person in question has bought into the corporation 
for speculative purposes. To quote again: “Every bona fide holder 
of stock has the right to open the books of the corporation and every 
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court in this country will aid him to do it.” These are strong state- 
ments, but Mr. Dos Passos goes even further. He refuses to accept 
the shibboleth of publicity. He says, “with the law as it is to-day, 
giving the State transcendent powers over corporations, protecting 
stockholders, creditors and the public as well, I believe that the cry 
of publicity has no foundation to rest upon.” Mr. Dos Passos 
wisely calls attention to a method of regulation that, strange to say, 
has been almost entirely overlooked and with the exception of a few 
States wholly unused. We have been grinding out charters in a 
wholesale way, granting the most sweeping powers with almost no 
restrictions, and then demanding State aid and national protection 
against the creatures of our own hands. Mr. Dos Passos has ren- 
dered a public service by calling attention to the existing remedies, 
which in the thick of battle have been quite generally overlooked. 
He has also, in common with Professor Clark, wisely directed atten- 
tion to the vital principles of the common law as the foundations 
upon which any legal regulation of the great corporate consolidations 
must eventually be based. 

The two works need to be read together, as they are mutually 
supplementary. The experienced lawyer warns us against putting 
too much faith in legislation or of losing faith in the efficacy of the 
economic forces; the economist, on the other hand, shows where the 
economic forces are weakest and where under certain circumstances 
it may prove necessary to call to their aid the principles and instru- 
ments of the statute and common law. 


MAURICE H. ROBINSON. 
University of Illinois. 


A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious. By George 
Aaron Barton, A.M., Ph.D. The Macmillan Co., 1g02—pp. 342. 
Price $3.00. 

In his preface the author of this valuable book has, in a sense, 
anticipated the criticism of a considerable section of his readers—he 
has disclaimed any intimate and first-hand acquaintance with the 
science of sociology upon whose borders, and indeed within whose 
field, his work may be said to lie. Anticipated criticism need not, 
however, be ungrateful, nor yet hostile; with the aid of Professor 
Keasbey the author has, in fact, emerged from his investigations 
with double honors, and no sociologist can afford to remain in ignor- 
ance of the arguments and data which he has set forth. Broadly 
speaking, his book has the unquestionable merit of having been writ- 
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ten by a thorough-going specialist; the sociologist himself would 
freely admit that it is better for a Semitic specialist to dabble a bit 
uncertainly in sociology than for a sociologist to essay excursions in 
a field that is for him at best uncharted. 

There is without question a certain borrowed light about Professor 
Barton’s sociology. One hesitates to subscribe at once to his results, 
however convincingly they may be stated; for example, one does 
not feel perfectly ready to accept his oasis-theory in its bearing upon 
Semitic marital and family forms. The author’s own frame of mind, 
while dealing with sociologic theory, is too timorous and hesitating 
to inspire full confidence. Likewise his use of sociologic and cul- 
ture-historical literature bearing upon his subject is not always com- 
prehensive and exhaustive. In the treatment of the political origins 
of any people, to say nothing of the religious, one would be glad 
to see the reconstructive methods of Lippert in requisition; it seems 
to the present writer that the Kulturgeschichte should be in the 
hands of every student who is attempting to reconstruct a people’s 
past. Lehman’s work on Superstition and Magic would also have 
been of great value in the making of the book before us. 

The conclusions from facts cited are, nevertheless, conspicuous 
for their fairness and their clarity; and to these facts themselves 
no sort of objection can be raised. Here is, after all, the true worth 
of a book of this variety, for data such as here given will stand when 
developing science has long outgrown the working hypotheses of 
its youth. The evidence for polyandry among the early Semites is 
novel, and appears conclusive, and much light is shed upon term- 
marriage, divorce, the levirate, etc. In consonance with the theory 
of the origins of Semitic religion in the worship of a divinity of 
fecundation, circumcision is regarded as almost entirely a preparation 
for connubium ; the idea of exuvial sacrifice does not appear. 

The Semitic cults are, in one way and another, and, to a layman, 
plausibly, referred to the original worship of the female divinity 
Ashtar, who, later, in consequence of economic and political changes 
which evolved the patriarchate, assumed an androgynous or male 
form. Much here appears that is far too intricate and recondite for 
the non-specialist, but all is rendered interesting by a pleasing style 
and manner of exposition. Yahwe himself finds his origin in the 
great mother Ashtar, being one among many incipient Baalim in 
the widespread Semite country to be referred to this fecund source. 
He is at first the storm-god, and there is then nothing in his cult 
or personality to suggest his supreme significance to the world- 
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to-be; it is only by favor of apparently adverse circumstances, and 
in consequence of some inexplicable “inspiration” vouchsafed his 
prophets, that he became the “hope of the world.” 

From the standpoint of ethnology several interesting points 
emerge. Barton accepts the African origin of the Semites and is 
able to trace some close resemblances between their social and 
religious systems and those of the still-African Hamites. He gives 
little weight to the asserted Mongolian elements in ancient Mesopo- 
tamia, and believes the Sumerians to have been simply a “pre- 
Semitic,” speedily Semitized people. His attitude toward such 
intricate and scarcely solvable problems of ethnology is well worthy 
of imitation on the part of certain credulous and impressionable 
ethnologists. 

It is frankly admitted that the moral and religious influences that 
went out from Semites other than the Hebrews were demoralizing 
and retrograde; the rise of monastic celibacy is thought to have 
been one form of reaction against Semitic religious lewdness. A 
correct estimate of Mohammedanism is given, showing the inherent 
and often remarked incompatibility between its dogmas and the 
development of the highest civilization. But the influences of 
Christianity are believed to have been so far-reaching and beneficent 
that all this evil from other Semitic sources is by them more than 
atoned for. A “wise Providence” is invoked to account for this 
surpassing result, as natural forces of environment and evolution 
fail, we are told, to explain it as an outcome of Semitic develop- 
ment on Semitic soil. Thus, at the end of his study, the author takes 
refuge in the teleologic argument. We cannot but hope that later 
studies will enable him to encroach further upon the field which 
he thus, in a sense, evacuates. 

The volume is furnished with a full subject index and with a short 
index of scriptural references. The bibliography is one of many 
numbers, but is confined to footnotes. The style of the book is uni- 
formly good, and typographical and other errors are few. One 
finds himself harboring the firm intention of re-reading the volume 
at the earliest opportunity. A. G. K. 


Yale University. 
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Municipal Administration. By John A. Fairlie, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Administrative Law in the University of Michigan. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1902—442 pp. 


Though a number of valuable books on municipal government 
have been issued during the last ten years, there has been great need 
of a book which would do for English readers what Leidig’s 
Preussiches Stadtrecht does for German students. Dr. Fairlie’s 
book goes far to fill this want. He had a much more difficult 
task than the writer on Prussian municipal government, for not 
only the scope of his book, dealing with the practice of four nations 
instead of parts of one, was much wider, but also, in the case of the 
United States, he had to treat not of one particular type, crystallized 
into permanent form, under a general law, but of a bewildering 
variety of forms, differing not only in different states, but also vary- 
ing widely in the same state. 

The treatment of the subject is divided into four main divisions: 
(1) Municipal History; (2) Municipal Activities; (3) Municipal 
Finances; (4) Municipal Organization. The historical portion, 
which is the least important for the average reader, forms a little 
more than one-quarter of the book and is well done. As good 
examples of felicity of style and clearness of exposition, are to be 
noted, on pages 81 and 92, the summaries of the trend of develop- 
ment during certain periods in the United States. One-half of the 
space given to the history of municipal government is devoted very 
properly to England and the United States, while in brief chapters 
the historical development of cities in France and Germany is 
described. 

Of course, in the latter part of the book, the historical method is 
followed occasionally in describing municipal activities and organiza- 
tion, and the result is some repetition, which seems unnecessary. 
For instance, on page 82, the interesting fact is brought out that 
in the city of New Haven, for the first forty-two years after it 
adopted the charter, from 1784 to 1826, the mayor, when once 
elected, held office at his own pleasure, subject to removal by the 
General Assembly, and consequently the city had only four different 
mayors in these years, two of whom died in office. Thus the mayor 
was, so far as term of office is concerned, like the modern burgo- 
master of a German city. This fact is again stated at length on 
page 413, with no difference from the former statement except that 
the authority for the statement is given. Now this authority, Wil- 
cox, Outline of City Government, is a tertiary and not a primary 
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source. He, by his own acknowledgment, took it from Levermore’s 
Republic of New Haven, who evidently took it from Professor 
Dexter’s article, “New Haven in 1784.” 

We wish the latter part of this book—the practical treatment of the 
subject—could be issued in a smaller and cheaper form, so that it 
might get into the hands of members of city councils and all earnest 
voters who are anxious to do away with that standing disgrace of 
American politics, the government of great cities. It might awaken 
civic earnestness and desire for improvement, and it certainly would 
enable them to realize how far we lag behind the standard of 
European cities. Many of these chapters are of great interest, and 
are rich in information, especially the part on municipal finance. We 
are bound to believe that the author has erred somewhat in giving 
a superfluity of statistics, which might have been omitted without 
loss. They tend to deaden the interest of the reader and take up 
space which could better be utilized for matters of living interest. 

A thorough test of this book along different lines, to determine 
how comprehensive the treatment of the subject is, leaves the con- 
viction that the author has gleaned the field very thoroughly, and 
has his subject well in hand. A few things of important interest 
seem to have been omitted, though it is possible that we have over- 
looked them. That beneficent function of English municipalities, 
the housing of the poor, is very cursorily treated. We have found 
no reference at all to the municipal lodging houses of London, 
Berlin and Paris. In the latter city, the location of these, next to 
the Etuves Municipales, or municipal ovens, and the compulsory 
disinfection in these ovens of the wearing apparel of all casuals who 
pass the night in the shelter, has done much to prevent the spread 
of infectious diseases in the French capital. 

We have searched also in vain for some description of munici- 
pal government in Canada. It is an interesting study to see the 
differences in development of the English municipal organization 
when transplanted to the self-governing colony, and to the inde- 
pendent republic respectively. It is to be regretted that the author 
devotes not more than twelve lines to the important subject of pro- 
cedure of municipal councils. It is in this respect, of procedure and 
the details of sound principles of administration, as Mr. Sidney 
Webb has well said, that the American city governments are deplor- 
ably weak. A detailed description of such methods as seen in Ger- 
many and England would have been of much value and very 
welcome. 
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Under municipal finance we have found no reference to that inter- 
esting feature of some city charters in New York State, which is 
also incorporated into the latest constitution of Louisiana, wherein 
it is provided that at elections authorizing municipal bonds only tax 
payers on real property are allowed to vote. 

The book is remarkably free from mistakes of any kind. We have 
noted but one serious error in statement. The author, on page 299, 
says that the London County Council owns 23 miles out of 111 of the 
street railways of London. The fact is that it now owns about 
35 miles of lines south of the Thames, which it operates, and 48 
miles north of the Thames, which it leases to a private company. 
The number of members in the London County Council is given on 
page 71 as 138, and on page 378 as 139, while the exact number 
is 137—118 councillors and 19 aldermen. 

It is open to question whether the statement on page 82 with 
regard to the reason for the adoption of the bicameral system for the 
city council in Boston’s first charter is correct. In the absence of 
direct contemporary evidence to support the author’s conclusion, it 
is more reasonable to suppose, as Mr. James Bryce has pointed out, 
that in Boston as elsewhere, the bicameral system arose from the 
pernicious influence of false analogy. The charter makers uncon- 
sciously considering the city as a miniature state, thought that the 
framework of its government must be modeled after that of the state 
and the nation. From this misconception have resulted some of the 
worst faults in our municipal governments. 

A valuable bibliography is placed at the head of each chapter. 
These are usually correct and comprehensive. In the case of a new 
edition we hope to see a few omissions supplied, especially in the 
direction of simpler books for the ordinary reader. For one just tak- 
ing up the subject of English Councils, nothing is better than the first 
chapter of Porrit’s, The Englishman at Home, and then the similar 
chapter in Jenck’s Outline of English Local Government. For those 
who wish to go to the fountain head, the author should have included 
a legal treatise, such as Ryde and Thomas on Local Government, 
containing the text of the Municipal Corporations Act and judicial 
interpretation with citation of cases. By the side of Arminjon’s 
L’administration locale dans l’Angleterre should stand Redlich’s 
Englische Lokalverwaltung, the latest and best German treatise, 
which has been highly praised in England. In the bibliography on 
public health, Palmbury should be Palmberg, and with it should be 
included Legge’s Public Health in European Capitals, a less technical 
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and cheaper book. Here also should be included the Festschrift, 
issued by the city of Munich, which has been so progressive in 
matters of municipal sanitation. It is fully illustrated and contains 
a fine portrait of that famous pioneer, Pettenkofer. Finally, any 
bibliography of French municipal government should certainly 
include that thesaurus of information about the gay French capital, 
viz., Du Camp’s Paris, Ses Organes, Ses Fonctions et Sa Vie in 
six volumes, the eighth edition of which was issued in 1894. 

Dr. Fairlie’s book is a credit to himself and an honor to the 
American literature of political science. It seems to us the best 
genera] treatise on the subject in the English language, and is likely 
to hold that position for some time to come. 


GEORGE L, FOX. 
New Haven, Conn. 


The American Federal State. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley, M.A. 
New York City, The Macmillan Co. 


Mr. Ashley’s book is one which deserves a place on the bookshelf 
by the side of Mr. Bryce’s classic “The American Common- 
wealth.” According to the sub-title it is intended for use in high- 
schools and academies, but it does not seem as satisfactory a text- 
book for schools as that by Messrs. James and Sanford. It is too 
comprehensive and elaborate for pupils in secondary schools, and 
it presupposes a higher intellectual development and a larger foun- 
dation of historical knowledge than can reasonably be expected 
even of the average Freshman or Sophomore in college. It would 
be difficult for a class to assimilate its 570 pages in less than a year 
and a half, and such time allotment to the subject it is hard to 
obtain in any school course. 

The author, realizing this, suggests the omission of certain 
chapters, and certain portions of other chapters, in order to 
obviate this difficulty. But many teachers very properly object to 
using a text-book in that way, where considerable portions are 
not taken up by the class, and feel that it is far better to take a 
smaller book, which the pupil can thoroughly master, than a more 
extended work which must in the nature of the case be superficially 
treated. The proper sphere for this admirable book is the college 
class room, the school reference library, and the private library. 
For such purposes it cannot be too highly commended. The 
thoughtful citizen, who wishes the best single book on our govern- 
ment and its political problems, may safely be advised to buy this. 
It gives a wonderful amount of information itself, and by its admir- 
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able bibliographical reference shows where further information can 
be obtained. It is more valuable to the practical busy man than 
Professor Bryce’s book because it is more condensed, and by its 
prominent paragraph titles, and marginal notes and references, it 
enables the seeker after knowledge to gain information easily and 
quickly. 

Besides the introductory chapter, which discusses some funda- 
mental elements of politics, its main divisions are: (1) Historical 
Development, (2) Government, (3) Policies and Problems. It is 
this latest division which especially differentiates the book from other 
books on civil government, and makes it with its brief final chapter 
on the duties of citizenship very valuable. The average citizen hears 
a great deal about his rights and too little about his duties. This 
brief chapter might well have been extended to include among other 
things the limits of party allegiance. 

Each chapter of the book is accompanied by a series of questions 
and references, which are of varying merit. This to our mind is 
the least satisfactory feature of the book, and the pruning knife 
could be used among them with great advantage. Some of the knot- 
tiest problems of the time are stated in the form of questions to 
be answered by high school students. Here, as in the main 
portion of the book, the author shows a failure to appreciate the 
intellectual calibre of the average youth, and a great lack of sense 
of proportion. Samples of such foolish questions are the follow- 
ing: 

“What is the difference in power, influence and public confi- 
dence between the legislature of 100 years ago and that of to-day? 
Account as satisfactorily as possible for the change (page 363). 
Indicate what subjects, if any, you would drop from the present 
constitution, or in what way the articles referring to these subjects 
should be altered (page 362). Trace the history of punishment 
for debt during the past two centuries, noticing former methods, 
abolition of imprisonment and growth of homestead exemptions, 
and specifying in regard to the latter at the present (page 385). 
Prove from history whether changes have been brought about 
principally by agitation from without or feeling within the ranks of 
the voters, and if at any time within, why the change was desired 


(page 435).” 


The author himself would be stumped to answer many of these 
satisfactorily. There are other inane questions, not especially diffi- 
cult, which are useless or worse than useless, viz.: 
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“What are the lowest ages of consent for persons desiring to 
marry? Do many states have such paltry (sic) requirements? 
What is the highest age of consent for boys? For girls? How 
many states demand the consent of parents for children not of legal 
age? What proportion ask for no license? (Tribune Almanac) 
page 383. Where is your almshouse located? Is any attempt made 
to separate the different classes of inmates? Is there a farm con- 
nected with it? Does it seem to be well managed? (page 402).” 


Many of these questions constitute a very serious blemish in an 
excellent book. The appendices of this book are all excellent, and 
the last three of uncommon value. They give an amount of infor- 
mation not easily obtained otherwise, in very accessible form. These, 
in tabular synopsis, cover method of adoption of state constitutions, 
the amendment and revision of the same, changes in suffrage since 
1619, qualifications of voters at the present time, and framework of 
legislatures with constitutional limitations on their powers. 

We have noted comparatively few mistakes or misprints. On 
page 68 Woodburn and not Washburn is the editor of Lecky’s 
American Revolution, on page 514 Becke’s article, Law and Practice 
of the U. S. in Acquisition (not Acquiring), and Government of 
Dependent Territory, is credited to the Political Science Quarterly, 
when it was printed in the Annals of the American Academy. The 
statement on page 248, that permission must be obtained to elect 
representatives at large, is open to question. Connecticut will elect 
its fifth member in that way this fall, and has never thought of 
asking permission of Congress. The State of Washington, since it 
entered the Union in 1889, has elected its two members in that way, 
and has never been divided into congressional districts. We think 
the author also is in error in stating, on page 417, that water-works 
bonds are not counted in deciding whether a city’s debt has reached 
its constitutional limit. That is a pressing difficulty in some cities 
already. 

The bibliography at the head of each chapter is usually well 
chosen and satisfactory. We should have preferred however, in 
addition to Meigs’s Growth of the Constitution, to see included in 
the list, Stevens’ Sources of the Constitution of the United States, 
and Fisher’s Evolution of the Constitution of the United States. Mr. 
Meigs’s book has to do with the changes in the features of the consti- 
tution after they were first introduced into the convention, while 
Stevens and Fisher search for the sources of them either in colonial 
charters or in English institutions. 
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The typographical appearance of the book is very satisfactory. 
With its two kinds of type for more important and less important 
matters, its sub-titles in full-faced type for paragraph divisions, 
its marginal references and notes, all by the side of the paragraph, 
instead of at the bottom of the page, it is an interesting book to read 
and an easy one to consult. 


GEORGE L. FOX. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Educated Working Women. By Clara E. Collet. London: King 

& Son, 1902—143 pp. 

This interesting little book is a collection of six papers written 
between the years 1890 and 1900. The problem to be studied is 
briefly stated in the preface. “To those who have once realized 
what a large number of them (the middle class women) may have 
to be self-supporting, the constant problem henceforth is to discover 
how the lives of educated women may be made of more value to 
themselves and others. The cost and reward of efficiency are, there- 
fore, the two factors—treated as being of primary, although not 
necessarily of greatest importance.” 

Miss Collet’s plea is for an intelligent recognition of the facts and 
for the broader and more practical education of women in order 
to open fields of occupation other than the over-crowded and often 
distasteful one of teaching, which is to-day their chief recourse. 
“We are narrowing women to one kind of education which would 
cut off the majority of them from sympathy with the men of their 
own class.” She instances as desirable business positions “work as 
one of her father’s managers, or as foreign correspondence clerk, 
or as chemist or artistic designer in a large manufactory, or as assist- 
ant steward on her father’s property, or as farmer on her own free- 
hold,” all of which employments, however, presuppose adequate 
preparatory training. Stress is lain upon the fact that “such an 
extension of employment would enable them to measure their value” 
for they “would be paid according to their worth—and not according 
to their standard of living’—a standard that, in the case of teachers, 
is also subjected to an immense pressure in the competition of “‘pin- 
money workers.” As Miss Collet asserts, “there is no hardship 
to women in working for a living; the hardship lies in not getting 
a living when they work for it.” She adds also sound advice to 
young women themselves: “Whatever it may be that you wish to 
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do, prepare yourself for it, and instead of bemoaning the ill treat- 
ment of women in general, persuade those in authority of your 
fitness in particular.” 

The second paper is a vigorous attack upon what Miss Collet 
terms “the unfounded expectation of marriage,” which is one of 
the great errors that militate against the economic status of women. 
After reading her keen criticism of certain popular interpretations 
of statistics and following the convincing deductions which she 
draws from others presented, he must be a doubter indeed who will 
not acquiesce in her “profession of faith in the absolute necessity for 
the existence of single women.” In the educated middle class in 
particular the excess of women over men rises above the normal 
ratio. 

Her chapter upon the expenditure of the middle class self-support- 
ing woman can hardly be termed anything more than jottings. The 
figures and accounts produced are too scant and too haphazard to 
warrant any conclusions that they might suggest, and “have no claim 
to be regarded as typical,” being given as “samples of the kind of 
material needed to enable us to discover the type.” Even for this 
service they lack uniformity and fail to show the definite method 
that would be essential to any serious study. Under the title head- 
ing of “Age Limit for Women,” Miss Collet half humorously con- 
trasts the education of the old school with its excessive moralizing 
and the early mental development and equally early decay of powers 
induced, with the more healthy methods of mind-training that are 
growing up to-day and tend to push this limit of serviceability fur- 
ther and further on into years. 

The last two papers are an interesting criticism of Mrs. Stetson’s 
book “Women and Economics,” and a dispassionate review of the 
actual economic progress made by women during the last fifty years. 
Her conclusion is certainly a conservative one: 

“T am inclined to think that we have made sufficient progress to be 
‘good, useful, healthy and self-respecting’ up to the age of thirty. 
But the great mass of middle class women, if fated to earn their 
living as middle-aged spinsters, would I am afraid be unable to earn 
an income sufficient to keep either their utility or their health up to 
the standard.” 

As a whole the book is decidedly well written and certainly con- 
tributes to a better understanding of the problem raised. 


SARAH SCOVILL WHITTLESEY. 
Wellesley College. 
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Report of the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1901. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1g901—8vo, 


pp. 380. 

The Library of Congress was established to provide books needed 
by our legislative body while in session. The average American still 
looks upon the library as a collection of legal, political, and his- 
torical works, and would be surprised to learn that it has 30,000 
volumes of theology, 30,000 novels, and 10,000 tales for children. 
The library has indeed outgrown its earlier functions. It is none 
the less the Library of Congress because it has developed into the 
National Library. The chief factors in the change have been the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Copyright Office. The Smithsonian 
exchange system, which has been in operation for 40 years, has 
brought the library a scientific collection unrivalled in this country. 
By the operation of the copyright law the library possesses approxi- 
mately the entire product of the American press since 1870, and a 
large amount of copyright material prior to that date. 

The growth of the library has not been accompanied, however, 
by a corresponding change in administrative ideals and methods. 
When Mr. Putnam took office in 1899, the library was wofully 
behind the times. The books were housed in the finest library 
building in the world, but they were classified on a meagre and 
inelastic adaptation of the plan made by Thomas Jefferson in 1815. 
There was no public catalogue, and that used by the staff was an 
author’s list only. In Mr. Putnam’s first report to Congress he 
stated that in classification and cataloguing alone the arrears of 
work would occupy ninety-one persons for five years. 

In the report before us, Mr. Putnam tells us what has been done 
during the second year of his administration. The purchases 
($59,000) have been in large measure directed toward remedying 
deficiencies. The section of American history and topography 
(25,000 vols.) has been reclassified and recatalogued, and a begin- 
ning has been made with British history and topography, and with 
the political and social sciences. The cataloguing is going on at the 
rate of 200 titles a day. The catalogue cards are exchanged with 
the other American libraries printing their cards (the Public Libra- 
ries of Boston, New York, Pittsburg ; the Crerar Library of Chicago; 
the Harvard Library), and in this way the resources of the National 
Library are made known to five centers of research, while the Library 
of Congress can tell what books are available at these points. 
Copies of the printed cards may be had by other libraries at the mere 
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cost of printing and paper. Accurate, legible, and uniform cata- 
logues can now be built up at an annual saving to the libraries of 
the country of a quarter of a million dollars in money alone. A 
Division of Bibliography has been organized, which not only gives 
the usual help to readers in the library, but furnishes information 
to inquirers by mail. The division clerks give references to the 
most helpful authorities, and often mail an abstract where an answer 
can be given concisely and conclusively in that way. Many bibli- 
ographies (e. g., on Comparative legislation, Immigration, Monroe 
doctrine) have been prepared on cards or typewritten for consulta- 
tion, and some of the more important of them (e. g., on Coloniza- 
tion, Mercantile marine subsidies, Danish West Indies) have been | 
published. These published lists give aid to a multitude of readers, 
and add efficiency to every library which they reach. 

There is neither space nor need to specify all the ways in which 
improvements are going on. It is sufficient to say that this report 
is the best ever issued from the Library of Congress. Its first part 
is a resumé of the operations of the fiscal year; its second is a 
summary of the present facts concerning the constitution, equipment, 
organization, processes, and facilities of the library. There is an 
appendix giving a select list of recent purchases, and another listing 
the publications of the library since 1800. 

The Library of Congress cannot expect to match the historic 
treasures of the British Museum or the Bibliothéque Nationale, but 
it may become by its administration the most effective library in 
the world. It is more fully open to the public than any other national 
library. It has a commodious and effective building, a rapidly 
developing collection, and a fairly adequate staff. It has a branch 
of the Government printing office at its service, and the free use of 
the mails. It should now determine what its duties are to the other 
libraries of the country, and to American scholarship. It should do 
for libraries what the Bureau of Education does for schools. It 
should do for scholars what the Department of Agriculture does for 
farmers. All this it is willing to do. The Librarian of Congress 
is efficient and enthusiastic. He has the confidence and support of 
the librarians of the country. It rests with scholars to see that Con- 
gress shall so legislate that the National Library may become (in the 
words of the President’s Message of December) “not merely a center 
of research, but the chief factor in great codperative efforts for the 
diffusion of knowledge and the advancement of learning.” 

ANDREW KEOGH. 

Yale University. 
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The Mastery of the Pacific. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. New 
York, The Macmillan Company—8vo, xvi, 440 pp. 


The main object of this book is obviously to present a series of 
impressions rather than a discussion of the political and economic 
problems involved in the recent changes in the East. Some dis- 
appointment may be felt upon reading the volume by those who are 
led by its title to compare the author’s work with those of more 
thoughtful students upon the same group of topics, like Sir Charles 
Dilke and Lord Curzon; but within the limitations which he has set 
for himself, Mr. Colquhoun has not failed in his task. Under the 
three major captions of the United States, Great Britain and the 
Dutch in the Pacific, he carries us rapidly from shore to islands of 
the Ocean and provides food for a variety of reflection, while briefer 
sections consider the other nations that have a direct interest there. 
Most readers in this country will naturally devote their attention 
first to the hundred pages given to the Philippines, but the author 
does not succeed in telling us much that is not familiar to the ordi- 
nary American newspaper reader. We may solace ourselves, at 
least, with the agreeable observation that this fact marks a very 
creditable advance in our education made within three years. 

One comes away from this portion of the book with the idea that 
the author is quite hopeful of our success in the Philippines. “Let 
America make up her mind broadly,” he counsels, “and then let her 
put her faith in the men who have already devoted so much of their 
time to the problem”; and of the best of these, Judge Taft, he says, 
“is peculiarly the stamp of man to deal successfully with the Philip- 
pines.” As to Australasia he is less optimistic, possibly because he 
feels less desire to flatter. The southern continent and its appenages 
are, of course, destined to be a factor in the world’s future, yet there 
are grave obstacles to the complete success of this future in a certain 
selfishness already shown by the labor and immigration laws of the 
young commonwealth. 

The student of Pacific Ocean politics will look with most interest 
to what Mr. Colquhoun has to say about the newly arrived powers 
there. Among these the Japanese are, next to ourselves, considered 
to be of the first importance. They are for the moment the unknown 
quantity in the problern to be solved during the coming century, and 
the value of certain factors in its solution is likely to be determined 
from the kind of success they achieve in Formosa. The chapter 
devoted to this topic is again rather disappointing. The author gives 
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a brief description of the island and its inhabitants which adds 
nothing to our information, while he fails to present an adequate 
account of what the Japanese have accomplished there during the 
past six years. Ina case like this, where news from headquarters is 
guarded a little jealously by the authorities, we expect the intelligent 
traveller to bring home an ample budget gathered on the spot. On 
the whole, we should gather from what he reports that the Japanese 
are trying to correct their own blunders, to educate and police their 
Chinese subjects and to develop trade and agriculture; while so far 
as the savages in the eastern half of the island are concerned, they 
have progressed no further than the listless and unregenerate Chinese 
mandarins. But he says nothing of the kind of administration set 
up by these new masters, the judicial organization, taxation and 
revenue or the labor question. One is eager to learn whether the 
Japanese are going to find here an outlet for their surplus popula- 
tion, whether they can resist the influx of Chinese laborers which 
is inevitable as soon as the island becomes peaceful and prosperous, 
and whether the empire is likely long to endure the strain of the ten 
million yen which her colony is now costing over and above receipts. 
It has been suggested by Toky6 publicists that the recalcitrant 
Chinamen in Formosa should be pressed out by enforcing a queue- 
cutting ordinance, and by miulcting the rich natives of their accumu- 
lations through rigorous taxation, while Japanese villages should be 
set up under semi-military rule as nuclei of obedience and order. 
The Assyrians used to attempt this sort of thing on a large scale, 
but their success was neither striking nor permanent; we should like 
to know the promise of the future in a modern experiment of such 
sociological interest, but the author tells us very little of them. 

There is less cause for disappointment to the reader who under- 
stands the method upon which this book was constructed, when he 
comes to the short chapter on Germany, France and Russia in the 
Pacific, for the facts about their colonies must be learned in Europe, 
and the volume was apparently written before the author’s return 
home. He appears to regard the Germans as plucky losers thus 
far in a game which they do not yet understand, while the French 
incapacity for colonization is considered as irremediable. This is 
the view most acceptable to the Anglo-Saxon, but others may learn 
beside ourselves and time may rob us of this as of some other joys 
of hope. It is not likely, at least, that our race will inherit the 
earth because of its meekness. 
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In general Mr. Colquhoun’s volume may be commended as a 
readable and fair-minded contribution to the literature of one of 
the gravest of present day problems. It would be easy to point out 
defects and blunders, and to accuse the author of undue restraint in 
communicating facts, coupled with unnecessary freedom in offering 
opinions. Though not so well equipped for this task as in his books 
on Upper Burma and China, he has nevertheless the qualities of his 
class, of that picked body of Englishmen whose homes are the out- 
skirts of the empire, whose careers are devoted to the difficult duty 
of rendering the white man’s rule less burdensome to both ruler 
and subject. 


F. W. WILLIAMS. 
Yale University. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


The symposium on labor and capital, edited by Rev. John P. 
Peters, D.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York), is a timely contri- 
bution to a subject which, like the poor, we have always with us 
and of which we have had more than we want this summer. The 
chapters of which the book is made up were originally contributions 
made during the fall of 1901 to the various newspapers controlled 
by Mr. W. R. Hearst. Dr. Peters undertook the conduct of the 
symposium and drew up thirteen questions, answers to which he 
invited from a group of men representing a great variety of callings, 
some ecclesiastics, some economists, some employers of labor, some 
trade unionists, but having this in common, that each one of them 
was prominent in his own calling. To mention the names of Bishop 
Potter, Prof. J. B. Clark, Carroll D. Wright, Samuel Gompers and 
Everett P. Wheeler will sufficiently indicate the general character of 
the forty-five contributors. As Dr. Peters himself says, “It it not 
to be expected, of course, that any such discussion will settle every- 
thing, or that conclusive answers can be given to most of the ques- 
tions asked.” Yet a rather striking unanimity of opinion was 
reached on a number of important points, such as the justification 
of trusts and of labor unions, and the volume cannot fail to stimulate 
thought on the important question of how to maintain industrial 
peace. 

The contents of Michael A. Lane’s “The Level of Social Motion. 
An Inquiry into the Future Conditions of Human Society” (The 
Macmillan Co., New York) are quite as enigmatic as the title, and 
one can but wonder how a work so grotesque in matter, arrange- 
ment and style passes the publisher’s test of merit. The author 
rambles complacently through the cosmos, and when his utterances 
can be understood they are mere platitudes. His thesis is that 
human society is rapidly moving toward a socialistic state of 
equality. This may be so; but he must cerebrate along strange lines 
to whom this book, with its array of italics and bold-faced type, 
would bring conviction. The following may serve as a specimen 
of his generalization: “Speaking generally, we can gauge the power 
of a community by the horse-power developed by its steam.” 

Il Nostro Bilancio is the title of a pamphlet of 51 pages by Maria 
Pasolini on the subject of Italian finances (Loescher & Co., Rome). 
The author dissects the budget of the kingdom of Italy and comes 
to the conclusion that the taxes are heavier in proportion to national 
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wealth than those of Germany, France, or Great Britain, only Aus- 
tria-Hungary of the prominent states of Europe exceeding Italy 
in this respect. The expenditures are also criticised as being in 
many cases excessive and ill-judged. Much of the money spent 
on public works is said to be unproductive; that spent for railroads 
has often been used to build lines where they are not needed, while 
much of the public instruction is given more to enable pupils to 
acquire a profession than to advance science and through it the 
national productivity. 

The Centraal Bureau voor Sociale Adviezen, in Amsterdam, pub- 
lishes (June, 1901) a first compilation on the history, character and 
effect of limitations regarding the minimum wage and the maximum 
working-day in specifications for public works. Extracts from bills 
and proposals dealing with these and other subjects, such as over- 
time and Sunday pay, wages during enforced idleness, method of 
enumeration, etc., are quoted in great profusion. The experience of 
the different modern states is adduced in a form reasonably complete 
for the purpose. Opinions are generally favorable, as shown by a 
number here collected, to the good effect of such limitations in favor 
of labor as the agitation of recent years has brought about in 
Holland. 

Mr. William Garrott Brown’s “The Lower South in American 
History” (The Macmillan Co., New York) is an exceptionally inter- 
esting survey of the leading features of the history and civilization 
of the cotton states by a southerner, who is at once a trained his- 
torical student and an engaging writer. Besides the long paper 
which gives the book its title, the volume contains a sympathetic 
portrait of William L. Yancey, “The Orator of Secession,” a sug- 
gestive study of “The Resources of the Confederacy,” based upon 
Professor Schwab’s “The Confederate States of America,” another 
on “The Ku Klux Movement,” a short essay on Hobson’s heroic 
exploit, and a telling appea! for the education of the poorer southern 
whites. Mr. Brown argues that the education of the poorer whites 
is both more urgent and more promising of results than the educa- 
tion of the Negro. Not that he discourages the latter, but that he 
considers it less pressing than the former. By experience and by 
his historical studies the author is qualified in a high degree for 
work in the field occupied by these essays, and one may hope that 
the day is not far distant when he will undertake a more elaborate 
presentation of the history of the South. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith characterizes his trenchant essay “CCommon- 
wealth or Empire” (The Macmillan Co., New York) as “A By- 
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stander’s View of the Question.” It is not only the voice of “a 
bystander,” but a voice from the past,—of that English liberal and 
humane thought which a half century and more ago bore the torch 
of ordered and progressive liberty. It is a voice from the past in 
another sense, for its warnings against the perils of imperialism are 
drawn from a wide.range of history. Mr. Smith’s utterances will 
sound harsh to many an American ear to-day, but it should not be 
forgotten that it is the same voice that championed the cause of 
the North with enthusiasm forty years ago. Taken all in all, “Com- 
monwealth or Empire” seems to us the most powerful and most 
eloquent attack on the English policy toward the Boers, and the 
American policy toward the Filipinos, that has yet appeared. 

Sir J. William Whittall has published the French text with an 
English translation of “Les Matinées du roi de Prusse Ecrites par 
lui-méme A. D. 1764,” under the title “Frederick the Great on 
Kingcraft. From the Original MS.” (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York). This work was published many times in various languages 
in the eighteenth century. It purports to be the testament of 
Frederick the Great outlining the policy of his reign and that which 
should be followed by his nephew. It is regarded by all critical 
scholars as a forgery. Sir William believes he possesses a direct 
copy from the original MS. which was alleged to have been stolen 
from Frederick the Great’s desk at Potsdam by Savary when Napo- 
leon took Berlin. There is no proof that Savary told the truth about 
the MS., nor does the fact of the many eighteenth century printed 
editions receive attention in the introduction. The text of “Les 
Matinées” is followed by some family reminiscences of life in Con- 
stantinople and a collection of Turkish anecdotes and stories. 

To the growing list of text-books adapted from the French, Dr. 
William Fairley adds Seignobos’ “History of the Roman People” 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York). A noteworthy feature of this 
book is the use of smaller type in narrating the legendary stories 
of the early history or illustrative anecdoves of the later time which 
are not adequately authenticated. The use of this simple device 
strikes one as an important contribution to the problem of preserv- 
ing the culture value of the legendary without sacrificing the scien- 
tific spirit which should characterize good historical teaching. The 
editor has added references for outside reading and several chapters 
bringing the narrative down to 800 A. D. In some cases the origi- 
nal has been shortened by omitting the details of military affairs 
and anecdotal matter. 
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To have written “A Short History of Germany” at once reada- 
ble and scholarly is no mean achievement, but Dr. Ernest F. Hen- 
derson has accomplished it. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 
The first half of the book covers the field as far as the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Unity and interest have been imparted to this 
earlier period by avoiding the bewildering mass of facts which 
baffle brief treatment, and by finding the element of unity in the 
various phases of German medieval life which are freshly portrayed 
from first-hand knowledge. In the second half the rise of Prussia 
has furnished the main theme around which the facts have been 
grouped. The narrative ends with the establishment of the empire 
in 1871. Episodes like the Ems despatch are treated with the lucid- 
ity and dispassionateness which come only from careful investiga- 
tion and genuine fidelity to a high standard of historic impartiality. 
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